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HUNTING AND TRAPPING. 








Abbott-Detroit “44” 
Seven Passenger, Fore-Door Touring Car, $1800 


You Know The Farm Power Thief ! 


N YOUR farm tractor, thresher or stationary engine, you know the greatest 
thief of motive power is friction. Now, in every kind of machinery and 
automobiles, manufacturers are trying to overcome friction by the intro- 
duction of standard bearings and plenty of oi! and lubricating grease. In 
the Abbott-Detroit friction is practically an unknown quantity. 


Low Cost of Upkeep 


Not only the bearings but the entire Abbott-Detroit construction is standard. 
dization means that all parts work and inter-work in perfect harmony 
—harmony that is uniform the car. Ill-fitting joints and bearings 
in an Abbott-Detroit is an absolute impossibility. A silent, smooth running 
car with cost of up-keep hammered down to the very lowest notch is directly 
due to the standard bearings embodied in this all standard and uniform Abbott- 


ic. 
“The Car With a Pedigree”’ 


Abbott 


Built for Recukeliaies 


This car will climb that hill and coast that grade—it will run through sand 
and . SNOW Ss it’s the real power plant demanded by enterprisi 
farmers who live in the rough apes of the country where only a strong, nd- 
= and standard car such as Abbott-Detroit will stand up year in year 

out, giving service, service, SERVICE, all the time. . 


Send for the free Abbott-Detroit catalog—it tells you everything. 


Abbott Motor Company 


619 Waterloo Street 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Revolution in the Fur Trade? 


A curious invention is described by 
Nature, which may render rubber- 


| backed fur a possible and practical 
| article of the near future. Large skins, 


or 
| stretched upon a frame with the fur 
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small peits sewn together, are 
uppermost in a large flat-bottomed re- 
ceptacle, which is. then filled with 
water and placed in a freezing cham- 
her, The plate of ice is then re- 
moved, and with suitable machinery a 
thin layer is sawn from the- bottom, 
thus removing the skin, which after 
thawing is sold for the purpose of 
leather. 

The lower surface of the remaining 
plate is then melted until the fur is 
slightly exposed, when a coating of 
rubber solution is applied layer by 
layer. When the requisite thickness 
is obtained the rest of the plate con- 
taining the fur is melted, and a large 
seamless pelt, with a sheet of rubber 
at its base, is the result. Cheapness 
is one of the many advantages claimed 
by the inventor. 


Setting Traps for Muskrats 


E. B. BEID 


Of all the animals trapped or 
hunted for their fur, the muskrat or 
musquash is probably the most com- 
mon, The pelts of muskrats yearly 
add in the aggregate many thousands 
of dollars to the income of the farm- 
ers of the United States. Some farm- 
ers are forced to know the habits of 
the muskrat, because of the destruc- 
tive work the little animals do to the 
banks or streams, ponds, or to crops. 
I have found that in order to trap any 
animal successfully one must know its 
habits. 

Like the beaver, the muskrat builds 
his dam-like house in the swamps, 
ponds and marshes. He often builds 
his house on a log or something that 
will float in event of a flood. How- 
ever, rats are often forced to abandon 
their houses at time of high water 
and take to holes in banks. Materials 
used in housebuilding are roots, 
grass, cat-tails, mud, lily tops, etc. 

When the frost cgmes in October 
the muskrat begins housebuilding, 
and it is finished before severe weath- 
er. A peculiar trail of the muskrat is 
that if one colony house is destroyed 
the rats will share another house. If 
all but one house is destroyed all the 
rats will live in the one house. 

As a rule muskrats do little dam- 
age to farm crops, as they live largely 
on roots of aquatic plants. They are 
particularly fond of fresh water shell- 
fish, especially the clam. 

Where a number of ‘recently emp- 
tied clam shells are found near a 
muskrat hole you may be sure the rat 
is not far away. If there are foot 
tracks or other signs leading to a 
clean hole it is well to try for the rat 
by placing a steel trap at the entrance 
of the hole and about an inch or so 
under water. The stake or tally stick 
with chain attached should be placed 
so the rat will likely, after he is 
caught, get into deep water and 
drown. 

After a locality is found where the 
rats are evidently numerous, I gener- 
ally search for a floating log and look 
for signs of rats having frequented 
This found, I chop a notch in i+ and 
set the trap in the noteh about an 
inch under water, driving the dog on 
the chain ring into the log. 

When the ice has made a coat over 
the houses and it is safe to walk on 
the ice, I go to the south side of a 
rat house and make a hole in the 
house directly into the air chamber, 
where I set a steel trap. Sometimes I 
find it profitable to destroy several 
houses, thus forcing the rats to the 
house in which I have a trap ready 
for them. 

There is usually a slide on each 
house, where, on moonltght_ nights, 
rats slide from the top of»the house 
down into the water. A good place 
to set a trap is at the bottom of the 
slide. The trap should be: so placed 


that the rat will slide into the trap |: 


and then carry it ‘on into the water 
and drown, 

It does not pay to- catch rats so 
early in the season. The fur is not 
good as the hair comes out. readily. 
Prices paid are very low; the best rats 
are secured in late winter and very 
early spring. 


Shall elementary’ agriecpiture be 
taught in our public sch ? was a 
question only a short time ago. Today 
the question _ is, Bow, shall it be 
Senet PRS ee: 
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Prof, Beery's graduates make loads of money kiving 
bitions. Many now own profitable training stables. 
getting rich baying up cast-off kickers, tricksters and 

‘afraid-of-autos’’ cheap, handling them a few days and 
ing at tremendous profit. 

There is lots of money in breaking colts and 
of bad habits. The ficid is unlimited. 
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A Church with Many Sided Activities 


Remarkable Work of the First Presbyterian Church of Maroa, Illinois--An Everyday Service for Every Person in the 
Community--Gymnasium Work for the Children--Rest Room and Library for the Women--What 
Is Being Done for the Boys—How It All Grew---Cost of Plant and Equipment 


PECULIARLY interesting church, 
which will establish a landmark 
in church activity, was dedicated 
at Maroa, Ill, last February. Its 
slogan, An everyday service for every person 
in the community, gives a little idea of its 
unique activities. Our cover shows a picture 
of the church, of its pastor, Rev J. M. McDon- 


ald, and also of the small railway station, 


where the services were started. 

While the activities of the First Presby- 
ferian church of Maroa are on a much larger 
scale than the average church could hope 
to obtain, its story abounds with interesting 
suggestions, some of which could be followed 
by rural churches. We are glad to give 
Rev Mr McDonald’s account of the remark- 
able work which his church is doing. Our 
church, says Mr McDonald, is built in the 
heart of the buying and selling, the loafing 
and gossiping center. Here, the children find 
a gymnasium fully equipped with competent 
instructors. The men, not loath to revive 
youthful memories, vie with the youth in 
athletic stunts and prowess, while mothers 
partner daughters in Swedish folk dances. 

The woman finds a rest room, with a 
bewildering array of periodicals. At her 
service is a librarian, who helps her to 2 
choice of one or more 


the Sunday school assembly room. Around 
this central room are several class rooms that 
are made into rooms by rolling partitions. 
Each class has its own class room. All 
assemble for the opening and closing exer- 
cises, except the primary department, which 
has its own exercises. The Sunday school is 
graded and is being equipped with every 
device and help that. modern pedagogical 
methods find worth while. The child is made 
the strategic element in this work. In the 
terms of service, the child is the most needy 
in the world. In the spirit of selfishness we 
make this child supreme, because 83% of 
church members come from the Sunday 
sthool and only 17% from all other sources. 

In the assembly room we hold our moving- 
picture shows and stereopticon lectures. The 
educational value of motion pictures and the 
stereopticon we believe to be incaleulable. 
The entertainments give the school work new 
interest and vividness. The far-flung battle 
line of christianity, home and foreign mission 
work, the lives of old testament characters, 
the story of Christ, the great hymns, are all 
made to live and appeal in a new way. 

In the auditorium especially have the 
architect and master artist expressed for us 
in wood, proportion and color, the harmony 


impulses, worship the poetry and music the 
melody. 

We believe in music. This is proved by 
the number of instruments in the building— 
three organs and a piano. The pipe organ 
is a superb instrument and is the center of 
the music of the church. We have a quartet, 
an orchestra and a choral society of 30 voices. 
Most small churches are overorganized, 
failing from the dyspepsia of much-busy-ness. 
Our group activities are done by the Sunday 
school classes. Graded according to age, 
they have common interests. The choral 
society is our only organization for general 
tying together the various groups of young 
people for common sociables an@ dramatic 
work. This it does admirably. 


The Work Done for the Boys 


A singularly fine work is being done among 
the small boys in the gymnasium work. Their 
work is made self-governing under the name 
of The Republic of Maroa. The Republic 
elects its own officers, assesses taxes, tries 
and penalizes offenses. It has three classes 
of inhabitants, aliens, wards and citizens. 
Each person joining is an alien. When he 
has learned the required parliamentary 
usages, can do the athletic requirements and 
the requisite first aid 
to the injured, he 





books from the free 
circulating library. 
These books she can 
take home and retain 
two weeks. The li- 
brary is also the de- 
light of the school 
children. 

We have a splen- 
did kitchen, ade- 
quately supplied for 
all extraordinary culi- 
hary demands. There 
is a commodious din- 
ing room, with dainty 
china, linen and _ sil- 
verware, not for 
Money-making 
schemes, but that the 
community may sit 
at the festal board 
and abandon them- 
selves to real fellow- 
ship. 

The dining room 





becomes a ward. As 
a ward, he learns fur- 
ther parliamentary 
usages, the funda- 
mental duties of citi- 
zenship, knows the 
history of the flag, 
the constitution of 
the United States, 
finishes the course in 
first aid work, passes 
examination in in- 
struction in sanita- 
tion and meets all 
athletic requirements. 
The oath of citizen- 
ship is taken, and 
naturalization papers 
issued. 

The best of the 
Boy Scout idea -is 
utilized in the mak- 
ing for citizenship 
and peaceful democ- 
racy as over against 








and the gymnasium 
can be thrown to- 
gether into one great 
Toom for social gath- 
erings. A piano with 
& player-piano is 
Part of the gymna- 
sium equipment, and 
Under the direction 
Sf the gymnasium di- organizations. 
the young fiave learned to enjoy tegether 
Many quaint folk dances. So here we gather 
in wholesome recreation and 


Besides, in this assembly place, we have 
& place for our midwinter township farmers’ 


Institute, where we can have lectures, dem- 


Snstrations, exhibitions, athletic contebts and 
sll the rest. But I have been telling you of 
Let’s go upstairs. We enter 


Mrs Julia Mather Croft. 


An interesting account of the 


of reverence, the strength of beauty, the hos- 
pitality. of love and the contagiousness of 
service. 

This auditorium is sacred, not because it is 
kept solely for worship, for all of our activi- 
ties are forms of worship, but because we 
find here the climax in environment and 
atmosphere of: that peace in our love for 
each other, the holy tranquility in God’s love 
to us, of which all of the activities are 
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The Neighborhood House a Religious and Social Center 


The Mather home at Weatogue, Ct, is in charge of Rev Charles P. Croft and his wife, 
The home is remarkable as one of the particularly successful 
centers for the new neighborhood house movement, which aims to unify, in a practical way, 
the neighborly interests of rural and semirural communities. 
debating club, a society and association meeting place; in fact, a regular rallying point for 
the community’s various interests. This kind of a house -would be especially good for 
those districts where death or cther forms of removal have weakened the church and social 
work that is being accomplished 
house, as well as a’picture of one of the assembly rooms, will be found on Page 568. 


It serves as a church, a 


militarism, autocratic 
despotism. The Re- 
public has a member- 
ship of 40 boys. 
While there is a 
danger of top-heavi- 
ness in the multipli- 
cation of organiza- 
tions similar in 
character, still there 
should be no curtailment of opportunity for 
individual bent to be exercised and person- 
ally peculiar capacities to be developed. 
When the wholesome and delightful farm 
activities of the summer are over, in addi- 
tion to the work already developed, there 
will be classes offered. in sloyd work and 
elementary carpentry, typesetting and 
printing, bent-iron work, blacksmithing, 
{To Page 568.] 
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in. Hi Riaal Church ies ane 


-. Members Must Be More Sincere--Church Should Aid Its Poor---Country Pastors Must Be in Sympathy with F arming 
Their Influence Always Strongly Felt in Rural. Communities--What the Church Can Do--Women Closer 
Bible Students Than Men--Thorough Bible Study Advocated--By Rev Arthur M. Wood of New York 


HE rural church is today weakened 

by its lack of sincere members. 

There are attenders, and hanger- 

ons, but few get into full conse 
crated membership. The church must have 
members, as no organization can exist with- 
out ‘them. There are three relations that 
everyone who enters into the membership 
of the church must recognize: First, the 
fundamental work of the church, and its 
effect upon the community; second, the effect 
of the néw members upon the church; and 
third, the relation of the church and com- 
munity upon the new members. The church 
must take the defunct, the outcast, the worn- 
out, and the degenerate and create them into 
the righteousness, justice and holiness of 
God. This is the glory of the church. As 
Dr Warren H. Wilson expresses it, ‘‘The 
church is God reaching out for the marginal 
man.” At present there is no other institu- 
tion in the rural fields, the world over, that 
does this exact work. 

The second great work of the church is to 
aid others to earn a better and easier living. 
Life then becomes worth while. All know 
that farming is a life of hard v-ork, of long 
hours and with many bitter disappointments. 
The present age is one of rapid change, and 
only the best trained can keep up with the 
new conditions, consequently many are left 
behind. Debt, illness, discouragement, and 
maybe pauperism, face them. Who will do 
the needful work for these people? With 
the message that the church brings with great 
power to the discouraged, with its splendid 
efficiency in the new knowledge of agricul- 
ture, there is a use for it that no other 
institution accepts. 


Churches Must Take on New Work 


Let the churches of our rural fields lay 
their hands upon the new movements that 
are thrilling the great world, and bring them 
to the people who are laboring in ceaseless 
toil and falling behind because of environ- 
ment. We are to enter the life of them who 
do not seem able to see the new vision, and 
so help them to advance to increased efii- 
ciency. It is our clear-cut pleasure to aid 
in solving the difficult problems of rural life. 
Very few rural churches -have any men’s 
organization; nearly all have organizations 
of women. Men are on the outside of the 
church, while the women are in. Where 
there are societies of men and boys, you will 
generally find the men working in church. 

No body of Christian people has the right 
to cease aiding any person until they have 
taught him to earn a righteous living. This 
has been the wrong of many people, and is 
today causing untold sorrow. Shame on 
such discipleship! The church is not put 
into this world to make paupers, but to set 
paupers at hard work, and to make them 
successful citizens. The church must become 
materially. useful while it is urging the claims 
of Christ. No other agency save the church 
is doing this work in our rural fields. 

People cannot enjoy social life when they 
are failing to earn an honest living. If they 
do, it savors of a wrong standard; it is evil. 
If the church is trying to create social life for 
those who cannot earn a decent living, it will 
in time fail, and people know it. So amuse- 
ments must leave a savor of better things 
or they are not worth the effort. If one feels 
that he has taken something with him as a 
good companion, he will return for more. 


Must Give More Than They Receive 


But when people leave church socials with 
the feeling of weariness and not a clear con- 
sciousness of gain, they will refuse to return. 
The average church social fails, because it 
gets from those seeking rest and freedom 
more than it gives, thus generating a dislike 


‘swags most ctrongly emphasized. 


for being there. Many come because they 
want to support in return over and above 
what they have given. So the church becomes 
a pauper instead of being the strength of the 
community. The church must give more than 
it receives. Let it not become a factor in 
the rural fields for cheap amusements, or 
cheap labor. Keep the tone of all it does 
to a strong, high standard. Make people 
trust, love and esteem it in all branches of 
endeavor. 

In Everybody’s magazine for December, 
1910, Lincoln Steffens says: “‘My study of 
business has so far confused my sense of 
morals that I wouldn’t dare condemn Mr Mur- 
phy now, or Matt Quay or Boss Cox. Bad 
politics is good business.” In the Literary 
Digest for June 17, 1911, Elbert H. Gary, 
head of the United States steel corporation, 
says: “I wish we could go to some respon- 
sible governmental source and say, ‘Here are 
our facts, here is our business, here is our 
property and our cost of production’ and 
could be told just what prices we could 
charge and just what we could do.”’ 

Judge A. Z. Blair in his article on the dis- 
franchisement of one-quarter of Adams county 
voters in. McClure’s magazine for Novem- 
ber, 1911, quotes a section of the constitu- 
tion of Ohio: ‘‘Under the present constitu- 
tion of Ohio, adopted in 1851, common law 
offenses.are not recognized as crimes, but 
only such acts as are made criminal by 
statute.” It was, therefore, no wrong in 
the eyes of the voters, even church members, 
to sell their votes to the highest bidder. In 
each of the above statements there is a moral 
issue involved. Where is the standard of 
wrong and right to come from, if not from 
the Bible? The rural churches must get to 
the full and complete light that flows from 
its pages. If light does not come from this 
channel, where: will it come from? What 
other organization is even attempting this 
in the country? 


More Bible Reading in Farm Homes 


Women are far closer students of the Bible 
than men. From the very beginning of vote 
buying and selling in Adams county, the 
women rofused to see anything but wrong 
in the practice. Why did they realize the 
wrong and not the men? It is a known fact 
that more women are members of our rural 
churches than men and are working for its 
upbuilding. This and the study of the Bible 
make a consciousness that is not otherwise 
there. The Bible, the center of all right- 
eousness and holiness, is found in these 
churches. When men return to studying it, 
they will have their ‘‘confused sense of mor- 
als’. strengthened and rectified.. They will 
find no trouble to know the righteous stand- 
ard to put on their products, and there will 
be little need for our states to make more 
laws to control them. 

It seems to me the Bible is like the nectar 
of our flowers in the fields. Unless some- 
thing- comes and takes this nectar out it is 
useless to humanity. So the bee feeds, tak- 
ing the food for itself, and changes it into 
the honey for our great markets of the 
country. Unless the church members will 
take from the Bible the promises, precepts 
and attributes of God that are in the book, 
none will ever gain by them. We must go 
to it and there find our food, living out in 
daily life and conduct .all there is to live 


and teach, so the world may know the right. 


from the wrong, even if so¢iety has not set 
laws to govern life. 


All churches, whether rural or city; second 


Rev Mr Wood’s plea for more Bible study. 
At a conference of rural Christian workers, 
held at Henrietta, N Y, last winter, the neces- 
sity for more personal, earnest Bible study 
This con- 


ference was conducted conjointly by the gey. 


eral denominational bodies in that vicinity, 4 


The keynote of the conferénce was that “the 
rural community needs the church and needg 
it at its best.” 

At this conference it was pointed out that 


the church stands for the highest ideals jp * 


community life, and that its life must be 
spent in service. Each church should eon- 
stantly have some activity that bears the 
stamp of lay initiative. Men’s brotherhoods 
at work are an important form of such actiy- 
ity. Rural civilization must be built on the 
soil and rural institutions must tie their 
work to the soil. In doing this, each com- 
munity can be organized for united work 
around certain centers, of which the church 
is one. .So organized, the church will be 
able to unify the entire community. Its prac- 
tical work can then be extended so as to 
reach activities of a very practical nature 
that shall tend to make the farmer feel that 
his work is worth while and has real relj- 
gious service in it. In this way the country 
church will contribute its part toward 
advancing the intellectual and industrial life 
of the community in order to make farm life 
satisfying. 

The church holds the key to better farm- 
ing. The conditions which affect the church 
are not primarily from within. fhe church 
registers the religious life of the community. 
It must test its utility by the marginal or 
landless man and the boys and girls, all of 
which means that rural] pastors must get in 
step with rural progress. These pastors must 
be students of agriculture and be in sym- 
pathy with farm life and farm ideals. More- 
over, these pastors must be of a higher 
average grade. They must be better sup- 
ported financially, and being better supported 
financially they will be better shepherds of 
their flocks. This done, a stronger preach- 
ing of the Gospel, more emphasis that the 
Bible is the authoritative declaration from 
God of His will concerning man, and more 
earnest personal Bible study, will result. 
Why not make, everywhere, the coming year 
a more religious year on the farm? 


Co-operation of Churches 


In studying the rural church problem it 
is always interesting to note the many ways 
in which city and country can co-operate 


to the mutual advantage of both. Some 
practical ideas on this subject are suggested 
by Rev M. B. McNutt of -Plainfield, Ml. 
Among other things, Mr McNutt advises that 
land owners and retired farmers living in 
town or city and renting their land ought 
to give financial support to the country 
churches in the neighborhoods of their 
respective farms. : 

These men do not dispute the justice of 
paying school and road taxes in those com- 
munities. 


ing the country church? Why should they 
put all this burden upon the people residing 
in those neighborhoods? Is it not 
something to their farms and to their tei 
ants to be surrounded by church inneensellill 
Otherwise, this moving to town by our welF” 


to-do farmers and substituting with tenants, — 5 


Are they not morally bound t@ ~ 
bear their proportionate share of maintai® ~ 


Oa 
i 


ua 
Bee 


» . 


who are usually unable to do much in @ = 


financial way for the church, makes it very 


-hard to maintain the country church. 


Town high schools and other town school# ~ 
attended by country pupils should put into 
their courses at least some of the abil 
pertaining to country life, as agriculture, a 
mal husbandry, horticulture, rural hygien® — 


and sanitation, farm arithmetic and nature — 


study. The educational processes now tend 
strongly to educate the country boys and girls 


worth 


away from the farm, Town and city talent 7 
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CORN PROFITS $65 AN ACRE 


The recent’ Massachusetts corn show held 
at Springfield brought out interesting points 
relative to cost of growing a crop of corn 
and the likely net profit. The accompanying 
table shows at a glance the net returns of 
seven New England farmers who éntered 
the $500 contest of the show, for the most 
profitable acre grown in New England in 
1911. As noted, net profits ran all the way 
from $3 an acre to $65 an acre, and in both 
extremes_the variety was flint. 

In figuring value of corn, a uniform price 
of 75 cents was set for each bushel shelled 
eorn, 12% moisture; stover, 40% moisture, 
was figured at $8 a ton, and the cob itself, 
12% moisture, was figured at $7. In all 
eases, samples of corn and fodder were sent 
to the experiment station for proper analysis. 
Each man kept accurate account of labor, 
charging double team and man 50 cents an 
hour, one man and one horse 35 cents, and 
man alone 20 cents. Residual fertility of 
soil was likewise taken into account. 

The figures tell their own story, although 
readers must not jump at conclusions. For 
instance, because Mr Peet used no fertilizer, 
and secured a profit of $32, whereas Mr 
Smith used fertilizer to the extent of $18 and 
secured a profit of less than $4, it cannot be 
said that fertilizer is of no account. Mr 
Peet’s soil was a rich muck, and the season 
favored it. -The varying cost of various 
operations, like harvesting, is interesting, 
and is a sidelight on efficiency of farm labor. 


LONG ISLAND’S TRUCK BUSINESS 


Cc. L. LOCHART 


A stranger traveling east on the Long 


Island railroad to Riverhead through the 
scrub oaks and pines and noting the sand 
on either side of the roadway would not 
be impressed as to the possibilities of Long 
Island as an, agricultural section. However, 
there are few sections in the United States 
where intensive farming is now practiced 
that can show such a high yield as the four 
towns on the east end of the island; viz, 
Riverhead, Southold and the two Hamptons, 
all in Suffolk county. 

While general farming is practiced in 
these four towns to some extent, the potato 
and the cauliflower are the money-making 
crops on the north side, while on the south 
side, where the farms are fringed by the 
ecean, and where the cauliflowers can- 
not be successfully . grown, the potato: is 
practically the farmers’ sole commercial crop. 
When it is understood that the total width 


product 


of the island at the point where these four 
towns are located is less than 15 miles, and 
that between Southold, Riverhead and the 
Hamptons there are hundreds of acres of 
waste land in addition to the space taken 
up by Peconic bay, and that the total area 
under cultivation will not exceed 20,000 acres, 
the following figure taken from the official 
returns of the Long Island railroad is con- 
vincing proof of the fertility of the soil and the 
progressiveness of the Long Island farmer. 

The shipments of vegetables by rail tothe 
Brooklyn terminals and Manhattan during 


In these’ four towns the Long Island potato 
exchange operates. This is the largest co-op- 
erative farmers’ association in‘the state. In 
addition to the produce marketed by rail, this 
assocjation moves 75% of the potato crop 
grown in Orient and East Marion, through 
its agents, George W. Hallock of the Hallock 
farm and Capt Frank Vail of Greenport. 
While the association ships the largest por- 
tion of its potatoes to Pier 8, East river, by 
the Montauk steamboat line, many hundreds 
of barrels are shipped to Saybrook Point by 
the steamboat Calliope, owned and operated 


Net Profits of Seven Corn Crops 


Value 


Value 


Prepar- Seed & Manure& Caring Har- 


Grower Variety Net profit ofcorn offodder ing land planting fertilizer forcrop vesting 
L. 8. White....Flint $65.75 $73.42 $30.94 ($4.00 $1.30 ©$18.10 $2.90 $16.20 
M. H. Williams. ..Dent 49.26 67.58 28.27 2.25 1.18 27.80 3.00 9.37 
M. H. Clark ....Dent 43.23 43.75 28.11 2.50 1.31 5.07 2.44 11.92 
Perley Davis ....Flint 9.88 63.44 25.42 4.97 5.38 38.59 9.73 23.75 
J. BG Oaek. i. Flint 13.49 41.53 16.50 5.67 2.08 19.10 - 5.12 8.00 
L. W. Peet.....Flint 32.83 46.88 9.40 3.00 1.32 a 5.69 15.38 
G. P. Smith - Flint 3.86 43.92 34.01 5.23 1.04 37.87 . 6.75 25.50 

July, August, September and October by the Hallock farm. From Saybrook Point 


amounted to 51,213 tons. To this must be 
added the shipments by the Montauk steam- 
boat company, also owned and operated by 
the Long Island railroad, 5048 tons, making 
a total of 56,261 tons, or about 700,000 bar- 
rels. In addition to this tonnage there must 
be added 200,000 barrels transported by 
steamer to the markets of Connecticut, mak- 
ing a total from the four towns of 900,000 
barrels. 

Last year the rail shipments were 35,895 
tons. Thus 1911 shows a gain of nearly 
60%. The shipments of various crops by 
rail and boat to Brooklyn and Manhattan 
for the two years, as given below, show 
that the potato and the cauliflower made up 
about 73% of the total crop. 


Freight and Express in Barrels 





1911 1910 
Cauliflower ....... 175,900 113,720 
Potatoes ......... 389,928 123,500 
Cabbage ......... 55,600 2,100 
Other vegetables. ..110,600 88,000 
| EE ee 732,028 -327,320 


The railroad report covers the shipments 
up to November 2. While the November ship- 
ments of potatoes will not increase the total 
more than 3000 barrels; the shipments of 
cauliflower, however, during November were 
the largest of the season, amounting to about 
60,000 barrels, which added to the report of 
the Long Island railroad brings the grand 
total up to 235,000 barrels, making this 
the most important grown on the 
island, with the exception of the potato. 

















“Gednketicet Always Takes Prominent Place at Basted Fruit Shows: 
_ That Connecticut doesn’t do things ‘by halves is indicated ‘by the fine display of fruit pote: 


in the picture. 


It hints at the showing pate | at the first New 


maton 


- s wigs » 


these potatoes are transported to the Hartford 
dock by the Hartford steamboat company’s 
boats. 


FIELD SELECTION OF SEED CORN 


H, M. ANDERSON, YORK COUNTY, PA 


A remarkable example of the benefits that 
may be derived from the careful selection of 
seed corn in the field may be found on the 
farm of R. W. Anderson in lower York county. 
Mr Anderson has used considerable care in 
the selection of his seed for a number of 
years and has been able to change the type 
of stalk and ear almost at will. The variety 
grown could not well be classed as a standard 
variety; it has not been bred for show pur- 
poses, but to produce the greatest number of 
bushels of shelled corn to the acre. 

Ten or 12 years ago Mr Anderson inclined 
to the gourd seed type and selected ears of 
that type until a couple of rather cold, back- 
ward seasons, when it did not fully mature, 
convinced him that he had gone too much to 
an extreme. He then selected a harder, 
more solid, flinty grain that matures about 
10 days earlier without really losing.much in 
depth of grain. 

His stalks six years ago bore their ears 
from 6 to 9 or more feet high, but they were 
hard to cut and handle and blew down badly. 
Growing all that-surplus stalk seemed like 
such a waste of energy that he decided to 
correct it and by careful selection he has 
bred a strain with ears from 3% to 4% feet 
from the ground. 

These stalks have short nodes or joints 
and broad, rank leaves and stand up fairly 
well against winds that level other varieties 
to the ground, and it really seems as though 
the energy once spent on stalk growing now 
goes into the ear, for when properly thinned 
the ears are of prodigious size. 

Another valuable feature of his selection 
is the eradication of barren and smutty stalks. 
Mr Anderson will not use for seed an ear 
that grew so near a barren or a smutty stalk 
that it might have pollenized its immediate 
neighbors. In this way he-has practically 
eliminated these troubles. 

His results are being recognized by his 
neighbors. This is provet by the fact that 
hundreds of acres of corn were grown from 
his seed this season, with uniformly satisfac- 
‘tory results. Now for his method. He simply 
shells a few of his very best ears for his 
breeding plot; the next best ears are planted 
along one side of the field. From these the 
bulk of his seed is selected. He always goes 
over this part of the field just ahead of the 
cutters and selects plants that approach 
closest to his ideal, and puts them in small 
shocks out of line with the regular rows. Of 
course, he selects in the field considerably 
more than he wants, but the ears are rese- 
lected closely at husking, and again at shell- 
ing time. The method is very simple, but 
the results are so marked that a stranger 
who has seen his fields can pick out the fields 
over the neighborhood that are planted with 
bis seed. 
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A Concrete Root Cellar 
_.Is a Money-Saver 


The even temperature and dry atmosphere required 
in a root cellar can only be maintained by building 
of concrete. Rats and mice can not get into it. 
Decay and waste are avoided. Concrete root cellars 
are also an absolutely safe place to winter bees. 


Build of concrete made of UNIVERSAL Portland Cement and 
élean sand, gravel or crushed stone, and you will build once 
and for all’. The cost is less in the long run. Repairs, replace- 
ments, and fire risks are nothing. Successful farmers are now 
making ALL possible improvements with concrete and using UNIVERSAL 
Portland Cement. We will give you instructions, and full particulars for 
doing any work you may be considering. 

Write for “Concrete in the Country”—a 100-page book of 

farm building helps. It illustrates and describes what 


others are doing with concrete and how you can use it 
to equal advantage. nt free anywhere on request. 


Address the nearest office of the Company 


UNIVERSAL "cine; COMPANY 


CEMENT 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
72 West Adams St. Security Bank Building 


KS 


Just “Sa You Want To T 
a OU CITY MILL 


) Built in 23 styles ranging from hand to power and sold - 
@irect from factory to user. Grind Corn and Cob and small 
in at the same time and separately; also feed andtable meal, 
and Wet Corn, Shuck and Corn. Three styles of plates for fine. 
medium and coarse grinding. 


Sent on Free Trial—Freight Paid 


We take the Risk and want to convince you that the Quaker City Mills qind faster; require 
Tia: 


wer ther mill onthe market. Our Free 
“4 Leas Se potter work thas any other m fd, trial, you areat liberty to return same a 
’ We have been buiidi: 


ng Quaker City Mills since 1867 and know how. We also handle Engines, Cutters, 

lers, etc. Send for our Free Cataieg and samples of grinding done on our mills before purchasing elsewhere, 

A. W. STRA COMPANY, Dept. A, 3731 FILBERT STREET, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ETE ANY: waren, Bese Y, S701 Se, Actiand Avs., Chicago: Hi 





COMEDY AND TRAGEDY IN NATIO 





| ried to the national grange. 
| derground route between Big 
| ness and reactionaries in the grange 


} rule, 


reactionary 


| expediency. 





| destroy 


| he sent for Godfrey, 





MAKE HENS LAY 


bone fresh cut, because it is rich in in and all 
e re fertile; vigorous chicks; earlier broliers; 
cuts all kinds 
ert it and and fi Automatic feed h 5 Set da 
mea eo, casy, fast ine. Au atic } open hopper; never clogs. 
Book free. 10 Days' Free Trial. No money in advance. ‘ " 
Milford, Mass. 


Fr. WW. Mann Co., Box il 





Your Chickens 
Pay Bigger Dividends 


Feed them finely. 


ge laid 
one Cutter now. 
pay bigger dividends 











Green Bone Cutter is the only ma- 
+ chine on the market that outs green 
bone fine enough for bantams and 
chicks without making splinters or 
chunks. Hasautomaticfeed. Both 





hands are free to alternate in turning crank. 
Has forged ts hardest 
bones or will cut corn, clear meat, vege- 
tables or even crumble bread for chicks. 
Neverclogs. Get one on free trial 
for 80 days. A postal brings our 
book, ‘How to Make Poultry Pay.” 


BEST LIG.IT Co, 





410E. Sta Street, Canton, 0- 
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THE GRANGE TURNOVER 











Old Leaders in National Grange Are 
Being Replaced—Godfrey Failed in 
Attempt to Remove Kegley—Jones 
Machine Badly Punctured—Laylin 
Ashamed of National  Grange— 
In Two More Years the Good Work 
of Oleaning House Sohuld Be Com- 
pleted—By Charles W. Burkett 


The great struggle of the people 
for political freedom has been car- 
An un- 
Busi- 


remains open as much today as ever 
in the past. At the national grange 


| session last week in Columbus strong 
| evidence of this was seen in the Keg- 


ley trial, known in that session as 
the Hill-Kegley comedy 

A prologue is necessary to a clear 
understanding of the play. Kegley is 
a political progressive. He is a farm- 
er and a “representative in every 
movement that says the people shall 
For these things he has fought 
without compromise every kind of 
influence in the national 
The Jones machine, much 
stand-pattism, and Jones 


grange. 
dyed in 


| himself, outspoken leader of the ring, 
|} is the connecting link between the 
| grange and Big Business. Kegley be- 
| came dangerous, and they havs tried 
| to down him. 


Heretofore, by votes 
this ring has been in the majority. 


| But they feared to annihilate Kegley 
|} in the national 


body. It has been 
their hope that he might be destroyed 
at home. And so the plot was set 
to do this. 

The sequence runs something like 
this: Sam Hill of Washington is a 
multimillionaire and a granger by 
He and his fellows have 
feared the influence of Kegley and 
the support given him by the farm 
people. The only thing to-do is to 
him. Hill, however, — has 
been unable to do this. He found it 
necessary to get outside help. So 
the chairman 
of the executive committee of the na- 
tional grange. Now, Godfrey is a 
character. He started out well. So 
far as the public goes, nothing was 
arcainst him. His inexperience has 
been his ruin. Jones is an expert in 
reading character, soon took the 
measure of Godfrey, and would use 
him. 

There is scarcely a man in the vot- 
ing membership of the national 
grange but is sorry for the New York 
state master and pities him. All be- 
lieve today that the grange would 
have been better off had Godfrey 
never entered the national arena at 
all. If the New York patrons really 
knew vome of the things, their state 
master has done; did they know how 
small the bore of his caliber really 
is, they would retire him forever 
from New York grange affairs. God- 
frey’s gift is his ability to pose as 
an innocent victim, and to read an 
address which sounds good to his 
listeners, 

Well, Godfrey did. go to the state 
of Washington. He was invited os- 
tensibly to make a good roads ad- 
dress before one of Hill’s good- roads 
meetings. Now, don’t smile, Expert 
Road Builder Godfrey did make the 
speech; and Hill and Godfrey talked 
Kegley. Now. develops the comedy. 
Hill had joined a local grange, had 
become its master the same day he 
was elected a member, and at the 
same meeting had been chosen a del- 
egate to the state grange... He be- 
came manager at once of a man who 
was put up to defeat Kegley as state 
master. Kegley, however, won hands 
down. Then Hill said that. Kegley 
had slandered him. - 

Later on he wrote Godfrey and laid 
charges against Kegley. This was 
July 11,' 1911. Three months later, 
October ;17, just a few days. before 
Kegley started for the Columbus 
meeting, Godfrey wrote Kegley a let- 
ter which reached him Octoher 80, 
containing the Hill charges. _ Now, 
it takes several days for a- letter to 
go from New York to Washington, 
so Kegley had no time to’ get docu- 
mentary evidence and _ witnesses, 
nor did he care to go to the expense 
of getting witnesser to go with him 
to the Columbus meeting. 
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LANTERNS 


makes night work easier, 
Rayo lanterns give the 
most light possible for 
the oil used. 


Rayo Lanterns will 
not biow or jar out, 


They are easy to clean, 
Easy to fill and light, 
Made to stand hard wear, 


You can get Rayo Lan- 
terns in various sizes, 
finishes and styles. Each 
is-the best you 
can buy of its 
particular kind. - 


All Rayo lanterns are 
- equipped with selected Rayo ~ 
globes, clear, red or green, 
as desired, and wicks are 
im the burners, 
ight. 
Dealers everywhere ; or 
write for descriptive circular 
direct to any agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 














Greatest of al! ege- making 
foods. Suge it fresh, get itlew 
priced, it at home withs 


STANDARD 


; Bone Cutter 


car Wt di Sank 


¥ 


The cutter that handles bone in all conditions and doesn't _ 


brea! . The favorite everywhere. It always makes 
" pape ngth and nice work 
across the grain s peeeee every user. Don’t 
anycuttertill you know the Standard. Send forfree 
*. 


STANDARD BONE CUTTER CO., 





<i 


‘STOVER MANUFACTURING CO, 
200 Ideal Ave., Freeport, 





sae 
Grind Your “ é 
TEN DAYS FR 
You can grind 80 ba. grain © 
meal with one gal. of gasoline.t 
rollers will grind 5000 ba. of 
corn. “Bull eo grinding 
accounts f. tens monies 
r . 

FREE Catslogse sad Samples. 

L¥TZ MFG. COMPANT, 
194 FP. Read. frown Polst. 
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Ask My Price 
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: you my big now book on mer 
es ae machine decked 
RELIABLE INCUBATOU & BRODER CO. 








double 


im i ‘O- 
TURNS CORN 
TO DOLLARS 
fold weet by sake 
poe with 
ing your feed Wee 


one of our 


Miltord, Mass, Bs: 


“SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILE 
This No. 6 geared, 


Pills ale? 


power 
Brac are cn 


Box 401 Sremeres. 8 
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» the people have left. 


Bcember 2, 1911 
-- did write a letter to each dele- 
‘ who had attended the state 
ting; at which place the alleged 
were supposed to be made, 
inciosed the charges that Hill 
pad advanced against .him, asking 
Teach delegate ‘to write Godfrey at 
Polumbus. 
= Hill was 


5 ate 


= 


gharees 


on hand. at the opening. 
"He brought many witnesses with him. 
He and Godfrey would, by steam 
roller methods, crush. Kegley in the 
body. Then letters began 
in by every mail from the 
state of Washington. The governor 
ef the state denounced . Hill, dil 
BP’ the Washington farmers, so did the 
delegates who had attended the state 
meeting. At the trial Kegley told his 
were read, and Hill re- 


j pational 
to come 


80 


giory, letters 
vealed his animus. Also he made a 
fool of Godfrey, who was responsi- 


Actually everybody, 
friends, con- 
Their 


ple for the trial. 
including h‘s stand-pat 
femned Godfrey for this act. 
was—well, it is Godfrey. 


only excuse 

Of course, Kegley won. 

Although tried in a hostile body, 
two-thirds supported Kegley, and 
those who heard the trial were em- 


phatic in saying that the only reason 


# was not unanimous for Kerley was 
because some of the voters preferred 
injustice to justice. It is to this 
depth the ring crowd has sunk. 


When the committee cons'sting of the 


whole membership reported for roll- 
gall, not a single defamer of Kegley 
had the courage to vote in favor of 
Hill. 

Iaylin Ashamed of the Grange 

so much for the comedy. The 
tragedy of the Columbus meeting is 
the ungrange injection of political 
methods in the order. Everything 
Senters in the selection of officers. 
For six days the secret sessions and 
gaucuses were held. It - was these 
that dominated the meeting. 

Problems of. vital interest to the 


order and to farmers were secondary; 
they actually got scant attention. 


Political slates commanded the at- 
tention 

One of the state masters on the 
floor said that up to the sixth day 


of the meeting all that was done was 


the receipt of a few reports, the in- 
froduct'on of a few resolutions, with 
the greater part of the time and 
@iergy given over to caucuses for 
fandidates and the planning of per- 
fonal tickets. 

Brothers and sisters, the method 
@ choosing officers of the national 
gfange where scheming and personal 


Selection to get a place on the ticket 


i the rule is both a disgrace and a 
Shame to the order. Ohio patrons 
Who visited the meeting went home 
@isgusted and ashamed. 

State Master Laylin during a reg- 
War meeting stated that he was 
Shamed of the national grange. “I 


am ashamed of the national grange,” 
Be said. “At the beginning of this 
Meeting the galleries were full. Now 
They said to 
Me they were going home, and were 
ashamed the way the national grange 
i conducted. I am trying to build 
ap the grange in Ohio. How can TI 
@> this when my own people are 
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ashamed and disgusted? I.am sorry 
that the national grange ever came 
into. my state.”” . 

These words, 
the heart of a strong and long-time 
grange worker, arose not only from 
the way the grange conducted itself, 
but from the various schemes that 
prevailed throughout the session. 


You see, it was this way: Already 
two factions were in the grange. 
One, the stand-patters, or the ma- 


chine crowd, the side, as Bachelder 
has said,.“where the votes are.’’ The 


other is the progressives; those who 
object to the srange alinging in any 
way with ‘Big FPusiness,.or with the 
Cannons and the Alidrichs of con- 
gress. This latter crowd has been in 
the minority. This year there ap- 
peared on the scene a new body, 


known as the “middle-roaders.”” Here- 
tefore they had been identified as in- 


dividuals wth the Jones machine. 
Public opinion had, however, so fast 
focused on them and the machine 
that they became disturbed. They 
feared to defy this public opinion, 
so they withdrew from Jones. They 
actually left only about a third of 
the votng _membership in Jones’ 
hands. These middle-roaders got in 
trouble, unfortunately, soon after or- 


ganizing, many of their number be- 
ing hungry for official pie. 

Without a doubt the starters of 
this movement were honest and sin- 
cere. They actually desired to get 
away from Jones. But they 
mistake—they took in too many peo- 


ple; they allowed Jones to slip in 
some of his lieutenants. This de- 
stroyed whatever good there was in 


the move. The Jones ring now got 
busy. 

The middle-roaders put forward 
Oliver Wilson for agational master, 


not a strong man, but still, not objec- 
t‘onable. Wilson formerly was an in- 
surgent, but given a place two years 
ago on the ticket, he became a stand- 
patter. He changed his position for 
a grange office. He is, therefore, not 
& strong stand-patter, and he comes 
from a state where progressive meth- 
ods have expressed themselves. To 
save his face, Jones made a slate, 
aceepting Wilson for national master; 
other middle-roaders were attacked 
for policy’s sake. Th’s worked easily, 
also, because some of these people 
had been slighted; there were not of- 
fices enough to go around, Starting 
in to destroy Jones, the middle-road- 
ers got destroyed themselves, They 
soon became the laughing stock not 
only of the grange, but of the 
Columbus people. Their own ticket, 
with which they were to do much, 


got lost. Even today the crowd 
doesn’t know just what happened 
to it. 


Election of Officers 


The secret sess'ons of the factions 
lasted to late hours the night before 
the election. The Jones people met 
about 10 o’clock; the middle-roaders 


later. Long after midnight the dis- 
cussions continued. The slates were 
made, The slice that had been 


held out to the middle-roaders was 
snatched by some of them and the 


[To Page 552.] 


spoken right out of 


made a 


_ — one 
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IILLSDALE CO, 


MRS E. M. KIES, 





We of Hilisdale county pride. our- 
selves on having the finest county fair 
in the state. We really rival the 
state fair in some lines. Not the 
least of our departments is the poul- 
try department in a spacious two- 
story building. Thither f wended my 
way, to find 


come to my door for feed a half 


dozen times between morning and 
_ night. I have noticed that late hatched 
chicks will put jn more feeds 
than anything else on record. I have 
purchased five bushels of best wheat 
and two or old corn for this little 
flock at a cost of $7 and am keeping 
an account of all they bring me for 
eges. They will need to hustle some 
to pay their way.—[Mrs E. M. Kies, 
Hillsdale County, Mich. 


Cholera Serum Proves Valuable— 
For the benefit. of those that are 
doubtful as to the vaccination ‘of hogs, 
will say that I have just vaccinated 
218 .and- have not lost one. I re- 
ceived the serum from the state and 





the exhibit 
not as large 
as customary, 
not as many 
ducks and 
geese, but 
more turkeys. 
The pet and 
pigeon pens 
were almost 
empty. 
While 
ing over the 
Leghorns, I : 
noticed some 
pullets that 
seemed § ill, 
and reaching 
my hand ih 
for an ap 
parently dy- 
ing bird, I 
touched the 
drinking cup. 
The other five 
pullets sprang 


look- 














for the cup as 
though they 
were dying of 
thirst (as 
they were). 
I hunted the 
building over 
till I found a large pail of water and 
watered those fowls until even the 
one I thought dying had revived. On 
all sides of me pleading eyes looked 
at me and thirsty bills were thrust 
into the dry drinking cups, 

I then appealed to a party who 
seemed to be in authority, saying 
that the fowls were suffering. He 
replied: “We are too busy to give 
them water.” I saw that the day was 
too short for one person to give each 
fowl a little drink and as the water 
was almost gone, I went to the sec- 
retary of the associat.on, 

This gentleman went with me to 
see to the matter, and the party I 
had at first questioned declared with 
brazen face that the fowls had all 
been watered a short time before, 
and when I demonstrated their aw- 
ful need by putting water in their 
cups and showing the frantic eager- 
ness with which they drained the 
last drop he said: “Chickens always 
do that way when you give them wa- 
ter.” 


Fall Ohicks Grow—My 13 little 
Wyandottes are. growing like weeds. 
Their first meal is* by lamplight, and 
the last one also. I presume they 


ing place, 
foraging ability and 
cock, which 





Bibi 4 : a 
Spunky Brown Leghorn 
Among the egg makers the Brown Leghorn 
It is one of the best 


won first 
A. Karker of Schoharie county, N Y. 


Cock 
takes lead- 
farm fowls because of its 
laying habits. This Brown Leghorn 
prize at Cobleskill fair, is owned by 


had the local veterinarian inject it. 
To prove my faith in this remedy I 
guarantee them not to die with chol- 
era.—[H. Pagett, Mitchell County, 
Kan. 


The Best Seed Corn is that grown 
on one’s own farm. In selecting it 
remember that next year’s corn will 
be like the type you select for seed. 
Therefore, select good ears that m 
ture early and that are borne on d 
sirable stalks. In curing’ seed corn 
remember that it will not grow if it 
freezes before being dried. Shuck 
ears when they come™from the field 
and place in racks, or tie up with 
strings so that ears do not touch. A 
good place for drying is in the attic 
or in an upstairs room in the house, 
provided the air can circulate freely. 
Corn will not dry well if placed in 
barns or over grain bins in the 
granary. Above all, do not forget 
to gather some seed corn. 


Apple Trees Improperly Pruned 









make good nesting places for wood- . 


peckers. The birds dig out the de- 


caved wood where stubs of branches 
have rotted in to the heart wood and — 
there start housekeeping. 2 
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Grange, this year at Columbus, O. 


Unfortunately, 
the sun to the going. down thereof. 


Group of Men and Women of the National Grange in Session at Columbus Last Week 
Here pictured are many of the men and women who for 10 days or mpre’ have’ taken part in the annual meeting of the Natio 
the camera was one of those -wizards which 
American Agriculturist has thus been obliged to leave out from this group of grange workers many who 
Were stationed in the right and left flanks of these cohorts, enlisted and fighting for the betterment and the prosperity of the farm. 


swings through 


the landscape from the rising 
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Sign and Mail il Coupon NOW! 


MONTGOMERY RY WARD & Co. 
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Appleton Wood Saws 
ARE GUARANTEED 


Get Our Free Booklet—It 
describes and illustrates 
the different styles and 
wiil help you pick out the 
very saw you need. As we 
manufacture an extensive 
line of saws, you cannot 
choose without this book- 
let. Write now, 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 
Est. 52Fargo es... m. 


1a72 
MI 





NERAL 
HEAVE 


CURES 
HEAVES 


‘4 PACKAGE 

will cure any case 

or money 

$1 PACKAGE 
cases 


cures 5 
Postpaid on receipt 
eee Of price. Agents wanted. / 
Write for desert ptive book let. 
MINCRAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
451 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA. 
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‘When You Write to an Advertiser . 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, reliable 
A. A.” You will find it will bring you 

® prompt reply and very courteous treat- 
ment. Our advertiseis are glad to send 

' eatalogs to and answer questions for our 
jeaders. 
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| spraying came in the spring. In 





| planned by 
| this he arose to &ir his grievances 
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Fall Spraying for Orchards 


ALVAH J. NOBMAN, MASS AGRI CcoL 


Many men have picked quantities 
of good fruit from trees that a few 
years before seemed hopelessly taken 
by scale and other pests. Controlling 
San Jose scale is a decidedly easy 
proposition when compared to some 
orchard pests. Accidentally, the lime- 
sulphur solution was found to be an 
effective remedy. It is today the 
leading remedy for controlling the 
scale. 

All spraying for the control of the 
San Jose scale must be done while 
the trees are dormant, that is, after 
the leaves drop in the fall ard before 
they appear in the spring. As a rule, 
the conditions for spraying in the 
fail are more ideal than in the early 
spring, as there are more calm, warm 
days at that time. Then, too, if one 
fails to cover all the tree the first 
time he will have opportunity to go 
tree again in the spring, 
done if the first 
all 
cases where scale is serious, a thor- 
ough application should be given in 
the fall. The results of spraying de- 
pend upon the thoroughness of.-the 
application. Every twig on every 
tree must be coated with the mixture 
if best results are to be had. A single 
live scale left on a twig may infest 
the whole tree in one season, hence 
the importance of thoroughness in 
the work. 

Fall spraying will be very beneficial 
to the orchard in other ways as well 
as by getting the scale under control. 
Nothing is known that will be more 
effective in the way of cleaning up 
trees than the application. of these 
chemicals. They will cause the re- 
moval of the old dead bark and the 
improvement of the general appear- 
ance of the tree. It is difficult for 
one to believe that by simply spray- 
ing certain chemicals on @ tree such 
changes will result. The only way is 
to try them on your own trees. Then, 
too, fall spraying is a great help in 
cleaning up fungous diseases. There 
are large numbers of disease spores 
being scattered about the orchard all 
through the fall and winter, and it is 
impossible to determine how much 
benefit will result from fall spraying 
if these spores are destroyed. 


which could not be 


The Grange Turnover 





{From Page 551.] 
thing ended exactly as everyone had 
expected it would. Jones dumped 
Atkeson, just as he had done other 
supporters heretofore, when he no 
longer had any use for them, 

On election day the slate was not 
quite complete. It would be neces- 
sary to secure a postponement of 
election, if possible. This scheme 
would have gone through had not 
Raine of Missouri caused trouble. 


| Raine had been a member of the 


executive committee, and like God- 
frey, a failure. His overthrow was 
both factions. Knowing 


because he wanted to be re-elected. 
The wrangle resulted in upsetting 
the well-laid plans, and election at 
once followed, although the slate was 
incomplete, 

Following is a list of those elected: 
Oliver Wilson of Illinois, national] mas- 
ter; L. H. Healey of Connect’cut, 
overseer; N. P. Hull of Michigan, 
lecturer; D. C. Mullen of Idaho, stew- 
ard; G. H. Schaefer of Wisconsin, 
assistant steward. 
assistant steward; C. F. Smith of 
Vermont, chaplain; Mrs E. 8S. Mc- 
Dowell of Massachusetts, treasurer; 
Cc. M,. Freeman of Ohio, secretary; 
A. B. Judson of Idaho; gatekeeper; 
Mrs Edith E. Pattee of New Hamp- 
shire, ceres; Mrs Cordillia Atkeson 
of West Virginia, pomona; Mrs Ida 
Judson of Idaho, flora; Mrs Mary 
Smith of Vermont, lady assistant 
steward 


Comment on the New Officers 


These men, taken as a whole, are 
not objectionable. The Jones’ ear- 
mark is on some of them, and they 
will obey his bidding. But there 
are some who will defy Jones. _For- 
tunately, Jones is to retire. He has 
so stated. He has sat in’ the na- 
tional grange for the last time—so 
he says; and Bachelder has left. The 
environment will be better for this 
new official’ body. The officers can 
rise to their opportunity if they will 
but do so. Each one has been legally 
elected. While it: is unfortunate that 


the selection was made in a hotel 
room instead -of in the national 
grange, the struggle for supremacy 
brought forth in each instance. men 
in themselves of high character and 
of much grange strength. 

The method of choosing officers is 
so ungrange in spirit and in ideals 
that any reader has only to visit a 
national grange meeting to become 
disgusted, even ashamed, as State 
Master Laylin himself was. And, 
Patrons, this must cease, else the 
grange will lose all of the influence it 
possesses. Meetings in the past have 
been bad, but tools like Godfrey and 
Raine have brought the: grange to 
degradation. Rescue is in the hands 
of the grange rank and file. Will 
New York start the ball rolling when 
the delegates are elected next month? 
If you, New York Patrons, have the 
grange at heart you must do some 
housecleaning at your next meeting. 

In regard to these officers just elect- 
ed, let’s be fair, let’s be charitable, let’s 
give them support, let’shopeand pray 
that they will rise to their opportu- 
nity and usher in a new era; and 
may personal effort for office here- 
after be eliminated entirely. Banish 
the man who henceforth will stoop 
to this lowness. Let’s hope and pray 
that the grange be saved. Bach- 
elder and Jones have now departed. 
May it be a disgrace for any new- 
comer to try and build up a machine. 
Let’s hope that never again may oc- 
casion arise when it will be necessary 
for a state master to rise in his seat 
and say: “I am ashamed of the na- 
tional grange. I am sorry it is meet- 
ing in my state.” 


Resolutions 


Among the resolutions adopted was 
one commending Dr H. W. Wiley in 
his administration of the pure food 
laws, congratulating him in his brave 
fight against the interests who have 
tried to displace him. The grange 
strongly favors better aid for good 
roads. It took decided stand in favor 
of the direct election of United States 
senators under the Oregon plan. 
Spokane, Wash, was chosen as the 
next meeting place of the National 
grange. Bids had been made by the 
masters of New York, Nebraska, 
Idaho and California. The grange 
voted to.increase the salary of the 
national master from $500 to $2000 
a year. Nominal increases were made 
in other instances, the per diem of 
the delegates and the executive com- 
mittee being increased from $3 to $4. 
For extension work the sum of $7000 
was appropriated, of which is 
for extension work in states now or- 
ganized and $5000 for states that are 
not organized. 





Distribution of Swine Wealth 


More than 61% of the hogs raised 
in the United States are produced in 
the northern and central states. In 
New England less than 1% is found, 
and in all the middle Atlantic states 
only 3%. In the number of hogs pro- 
duced the western states are equally 
important, and_the mountain division 
reports only about 1%; those in the 
Pacific division only about 2%. The 
above percentages were recently given 
out by the 1910 federal census bureau. 

Iowa has the largest total value of 
swine on farms, amounting to nearly 
$70,000,000, Illinois comes second 
with $36,000,000, and each of 10 of 
other states report more than $10,000,- 
000. worth of porkers on farms, These 
are Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, In- 
diana, Ohio, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Texas, Oklahoma and South Dakota. 
The accompanying table shows the 
value of swine on farms in each state 
in the United States, also the total 
number at the date of taking the fed- 
eral census April 15, 1910. 


Swine on Farms and Values 


“{In round thousands.] 


Total Value Total 
mumber dollars number 
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SELIAM E. SUTTON, GREENE COUNTY, N ¥ 

Shorthorns in the east run about 

Mike this First, there is the beef 

honk. The breeder who breeds these 

Gods not care for milk. He usually 

gas use for nurse cows to raise calves. 

Feannot for my life see how the farm- 

ex of ited means can live in the 

past with cattle of this sort. Still every 

Spow and then, even where the milk 

Babit has been discouraged, fairly 

good milkers ean be found. Then 

Dahere is the middie of.the road, the 

preeder who for years has kept milk 

in view, never has ust ia bull that 

Zid not have a good m ng dam. But 

he would never buy a flat-ribbed,long- 

legged, coarse bull n natter how 

great the milk inherit e. Among 

- these are the grandest attle to be 

\ 3 found in America toda the great, 

a proad- backed, deep-bodie yws show- 

' ing from 35 to 50 pounds of milk a 
na @ay that easily fatten en dry. 

= The herd bull of this sort is an easy 

keeper and usually brings around $100 

ot for beef when you can use him no 

Same ionger. Then there is the breeder 

who has sacrificed everything for 

milk. The bull may be leggy, flat 

Hbbed, pinched back of the shoulder, 

inshort, may have a number of faults. 

S& long as he has a big milk inheri- 

Hance he will stay for ars in the 

herd. These require more feed, give 

plenty of milk general] jut with this 


ember 2, 1911 


F Prelers Milking Shorthorns 





Free Veterinary Advice 


All ‘veterinary questions submitted by the sub- 
scribers of American Agriculturist, will be answered 


provided the full address of the inquirer is given. 
Questions can be answered intelligently only when 
complete details of the toms are given. No 
cure is guaranteed, but our veterinarian gives the 
best advise possible under the circumstances, Dr E. 
H. Lehnert of the Smith agricultural school at 
Northampton, Mass, answers questions for this de- 
partment. However, all inquiries should be addressed 
to the Veterinary Department, American Agriculturist, 


315 4th Avenue, New York city. Proprietary med- 
jeines are advertised in these columns which are 
efficient for many of the common animal ailments, 


Our new ook, the Farmers’ Veterinarian, by Charles 
W. Burkett, may be secured free with a one year’s 
subscription. 


Quittor—W. C., North Carolina, has 
a horse suffering from ‘quittor that 
has been lame for four months or 
more. This is an ulcerative disease 
of the cartilages or bone of the foot 
which is rarely cured unless the dis- 
eased tissues are removed. If it 
impossible to secure the services of a 
veterinarian I would advise the injec- 


is 


tion of a 20% solution of corrosive 
sublimate in alcohol every few days 
until there is quite an extensive 
slough, then treat as an open wound, 
keeping it clean and washing with 
any of the creolin-like products. 

Out of Condition—M. M. W., New 


York, has a mare that is quite badly 
run down. Although she is well fed 
and used but little, she is hidebound 
and quite frequently passes worms. 
I would suggest in this case, first, a 
dose of 1% quarts of raw linseed oil 


and 2 ounces of turpentine well mixed 
together, on an empty stomach in 
the morning, followed in three or 
four days with a tablespoonful of 

















America’s Best Ayrshire Cow 

































The beautiful Ayrshires are becoming more popular in recent years. 
|The great display of tl breed at the 1911 national dairy show in Chicago 
“emphasize the increasing interest in this breed. Oldhall Ladysmith, the 
Champion cow pictured above, is owned by Ryanogue farms of New York. 
Rind you have only to inbreed a little Fowler’s solution <" oe in feed 
; 4 7 cadens 1either Morning and night, for 10 days at a 
= ate pe me au 5 59 time. te Rang keep the bowels 

| Siisethorns bred with good. jude- open by feeding liberally with bran. 
ae Ment today are the great all-purpose 
3 mitle. They have constitution, plenty Books on Veterinary Science—H. J., 
"a milk, plenty of beef, and they will Kentucky, asks for a list of books 
tke care of your family and bolt out that he may study in order that he | 
fie mortgages. I often wonderthe old ™@Y become a veterinary surgeon. 
Milire state does not. have more There was a time when ali that was 
ae egg ~ ~Ss necessary for a man to become a 
pure-bred Shorthorns. rhe youngsters veterinarian was for him to simply 
ware always in demand. It costs but say that he was one Now, however, 
Siittie more to raise a registered calf the road is quite long and tedious, 
that will bring from $40 to $75 at most of the schools requiring at least 
m four to six months old. Nothing three years. And further, most of 
Wil dig a fellow out of tl rut quick- the states require a diploma and the 
iio: some soot catt toe eee oe og passing of an examination 
3 yefore one can engage in actual prac- 
oe gb igre a : tice A list of books on veterinary 
ct mary farmers who buy @ cubjects that will be of value to any 
Bistered dairy bull make the seri- farmer or stock raiser can be secured 
MS mistake of trying to buy a cheap from the publishers of this paper. I 
peute-bred scrub rather than a strong would advise attending a vetérinary 
eeation animal on h to build school. 
x ; future herd. The only thing they 
Rok for is the fact that the bull is A Switcher—J. F., New York, has 
Eeentered and is offered at a low a horse that has acquired the switch- 
But if ever a man needs a ing habit to such an extent that he 
animal, it is when he is is very annoying to drive. A switcher 
Most men start. out with. ™*V be made usable by tying the tail 
that they can buy such an to the breeching; this, however, is 
nae gg Ln - more or less Hother, and is altogether 
for $50 to $100. But if one unsatisfactory. The best remedy is 
fered them for $200 that had to “nick” the Jateral muscles of the 
© through a long, careful line tail quite near the root. This con- 
Wise breeding they would refuse sists of cutting the muscie and thus 
PCOnsider it. Right here is where CUring the trouble. This operation 

Make their mistake. When men Should be performed only by a vet- 

~ look for a bulk price is the ©?™4@rian. 

thing to think of. So many 

Bets ‘look at his important subject Unthrifty Pigs—W. H. M., Mary- 
on “4 end foremost. Let them really land, has a pen of six-months-old pigs 
~ sate the breeding policies of that are not doing well. They. have 
a. men and they will see what plenty of food yet are always rues 
us difference there is in the .gry and poor. I would advise that 


NW 


z 


¥ value of one animal ove an- 

Don’t let a few dollars come 
fen you and prosperity.—({F. 
Steuben Co, Y. 


H. 


5 The w holesale Milk Price at Phila- 
Mia has been fixed by .the execu- 
om mittee of the Interstate. milk 
acers’ assn for Déec at 


5e p qt. 








each be given a _ tablespoonful of 
epsom salts twice a day in feed until 
the. bowels are well cleaned out, then 
put the following “mixture where they 
can get at it at will: One part wood 
ashes, 1 part sulphur, 2 ts com- 
mon salt and 8 parts powdered char- 


“LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY. 
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Buy Your Home Furnishings and 
Building Materials 
at Bare Factory Cost 


Save 45c to 70c on the $1.00 
_—Over 2,000 Bargains 








Ss 
cellent quality . $10. 2 
Famous Buffalo Roller- 


Bearer Rotary Washer, 

How would you like to walk into a big factory § $5.35. : 
where they make Roofing. Millwork, Point, Furniture, Stoves and This sale includes every. 

gimost every other kind of Building Material and House § thing to furnish or build the 

ishings and have the Gore +4 say to you _. home; over 2,000 Bargains. 


< ean have any one or ~ of these 2,000 
ast what it cost us to m m. I won"t ask you one cent of 


profit. Just pick out the things you want. 
f How This Is Made Possible 


and more articles for 








Well, that’s what our eer amounts 
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Each buyer is guaran that his purchases are 
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aemnk® Stove Bargains! 


7 650 handsome new 
stoves, direct from fac- 

W tories, at 35c on the dol- 
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Heaters, Coal 
posters | ane 
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HARDY 
MATERIAL 


Dont Lose Money 
On Sick Cows. 


KOW-KURE has doubled the 
value of thousands of ailing cows 
by its wonderful medicinal qualities. 
Hundreds of unprofitable cows 
have been rescued fromthe butcher 
and made big profit-producers. 
KOW-KURE is not a ‘stock-food;"" 
itisaremedy. It positively cures 
and prevents the ailments that sap 









the strength of the milking cow and 
growing calf, It regulates the digestive 
and generative organs and tones up the entire 
system—cures BARRENNESS, RETAINED AFTER- 
BIRTH, ABORTION, MILK FEVER, LOST APPETITE 
and similar ills. 

Every dairyman should use KOW-KURE to keep the herd 
healthy, because healthy cows produce progits. For your own 
information, write today for our free book, “More Money from 
Your Cows."’ It gives valuable pointers on the health of cows. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY 
LYNDONVILLE, VT., U. 8. As 
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Cows_only 


Theres Nothing Cheap About WaterlooBoy 


Orica 












The best thought of mechanical experts, best 
materials, best skilled labor, and the biggest factory, sll combine to make the 


Waterloo Boy #2 "" 


the world—a fact which 
is proven by the 
recent winning of gold medal in World’s Competition, 
his great engine gives the most 
power at the smallest cost—the best service with 
the least attention—and the life for 
the lowest 
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It is the simplest engine made—has fewest 
parts, starts easy in coldest weather, its speed @ 
lever works like the throttle of a locomotive, 
patented Mixer, new, simple, pesitive Igniter and 


many other important features. Parts interchange- 
able. Uses either Gasoline or 
FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE. 
Buttercup Cream 
Se parator i37° is an old reliable, 


- close skimming, stan 
Skims down to 1-100 0f 1 % of the cream, 
Low. convenient, light- 
to clean, heavy Dase, etc. 
— “4 § Years. Writetoday for FREE catalogs 

Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., 195 W. 3rdAve. Waterloo, lowa 


When You Write Advertisers Pe." wa 


nese? Our advertisers like to know where their replies come mare 

























coal, As the weather ts colder see 
that they are’properly Coeeee.. 
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LARGE AND SMALL ‘FR 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Write for our Free Trial Offer today— 
see how you can use this wonderful farm 
tool sharpener 30 daysfree without any ob- 
ligations. Sharpen all your farm tools 
and*then send it back at our expense if 
you'don’t wantit. 5 years’ guarantee. 


Luther Hummer Tool Grinder 


30 attachments to select from . 
Besides the 14-Attachment Farm Sharpenin 

Outfit, as illustrated, the Luther Hummer T 
Grinder has 16 separate at ts, such as 
milk tester, horse clipper, jig and circle 
saws, etc., from which you can select whatever 
you want. St e, t drive, dust 


Costs no more than old 


Dimo-Grit—“‘the wheel for steei”’ 


The perfected artificial diamond sharpening 
substance. 25 times faster than the grindstone— 
10 times more efficient than emery. No Sm ow 
of drawing temper or need of water. Car 
rundum wheels furnished, if wanted. 

EE TRIAL OFFE 
vertisement today and 


v 
ewilla 
page and 
ficial Secathees, Dhome-tieit 

Write today—sure. A postcard will do. 


LUTHER GRINDER MFC. CO., 
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CROPS 


CLARK’S REVERSIBLE 


taught us how to build this machine right, 
signe 
use means destruction to bus 
lories, or any wild plant thatis reventing best cultivation, 
eight 24-inch “Cutaway” cutlery stee! di 


It 





This machine is built especially to subdue newly 
cleared timber land and bogs to a seed-bed fit 
for a garden. Twenty-five years of oxpesenee hee 
e- 


for efficiency, streogth, and durability. Its 
es, bunch grass, morning 
sks, which cut a 
strip 5 ft. wide and 9inchesdeep. It will throw the 
soil to or from the center, leaving the land level. 
This tool makes money for the Owner every 
year, and its life is indefinite. 
Shipping weight, 625 lbs. 
Write today for free booklet 
“Intensive Cultivation.” It 
fully describes our complete 
line of tools for every crop. 


Cutaway Harrow Co. 
851 Main St. 
HIGGANUM, - CONN. 
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Do you need legal advice, or ever ai," 
to need legal advice? If so, you cannot 
afford not to possess a copy of this book. One law suit, or even one consulta- 
tion with a lawyer, would probably cost enough to buy a number of copies of 
this work, Every farmer should have it. 


The Farmers’ Manual 





The Farmers’ 


commit an 
“his legai rights, 

uired and 
well as for use 


of Law 


to settle their legal wrongs, but it tells them how not to 
legal wrongs. 


lost. 


By Hugh Evander Willis 


Author of “ WILLIS ON CONTRACTS,” « WILLIS ON 
DAMAGES,” Ete, 
Manual of Law not only tells farmers how 


It tells the farmer what are alf 
natural and acquired, and how they may be 
The book is adapted to private study as 
in the classroom. All of the fundamental 


| that fall. 
| where the slope is not very steep and 














principles are stated in rules easy to understand. Numer- 
ous illustrations further explain the application of such 
principles. A glossary and forms still further add to the 
utility of the book. Its author, Hugh Evander Willis, A.M., 
LL.M., is a member of the law faculty of the University of 
Minnesota. He is, therefore, both a teacher of law with 
years of experience, and a practical farmer; so that, know- 
ing the law and understanding the needs of the farmer, he 
has produced a book which answers every purpose of the 
man on the farm. Armed with this book every farmer may 
be his own lawyer. 


_ The following is the table of contents: 
and Control, Family 


by gy pve 


ef Subject Matter; Formalities; 
Quasi Contracts; R 


Lost—Discharge of Contracts. Also various 
Questions, Glossary and Index. 


This volume is printed on a high-grade paper, 470 pages, 6% x9 inches, and is hand- 
Price Net $2.00. 


. gomely bound in cloth With gold stamping. 


\\ ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315- 


Introduction; Personal Safety Liberty; Society 
and Dependents; Reputation; Immunity from Fraud; Advantages 
Open to the Community Generally; Real Property; Elements of Personal Property; Title 
Secession and Confusion, and Intellectual Labor; Title by Contracts Gen- 
greement; Equity of Agreement; Parties to Contracts; Consideration; Legality 
rticular Kinds of Contracts, Classified; Interpretation; 
medial Obligations, Sales, Gifts, Bailments, Wills, Judgments, Intes- 
tacy, Adverse Possession; Violations of Personal Property; How Pefsonal Property is 


kinds of Forms, Examination and Review 








321 Fourth Ave., New York cry 











‘Peas and Pea Culture 


By GLENN C. SEVEY, B. S. 


Editor 


New England Homestead 


HIS interesting little book is intended for the student’ and practical 


farmer alike. 
the dem 


exercised to ‘keep details 


both experience and observation to bear on the subject-matter. 
and distribution constitute one chapter. 


history 


soile, fertilizers and inoculation. 
Ill, with composition and feeding value as 
with insect and fungous pests; 
as as forage and soiling crops; VIII, breeding and seed 


industry; VII, 


Enough o 
ds of the former, and for the farmer great care has been 


f the scientific has been provided to meet 


The author brings 
Botany, 
Another deals wit 
Cultural principles constitute Chapter 

Enapter IV; Chapter V deals 


I goes thoroughly into the canned pea 


true to field conditions. 


improvement; IX, garden peas and varieties, with the concluding chapter, 


X, on sweet = and their culture. 
ductions of different experiment 

fully reviewed and brought together in a workable way. 
a student would be required to spend hours going through various 


bo 


The various experiments and de- 
stations and seed authorities are care- 
Without this 


files and references to secure all the data on any one phase of the sub- 


ject of peas and pea culture. 


An honest effort has been made to pro- 


vide eee, authoritative and specific information on the whole 


subject of peas. 


Facts are tersely stated, and readers will find the book 


an ever-ready and convenient authority on the many details connécted 


with the crop. 


5x7 inches, 120 pages. Cloth. Net 50 cts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 





In writing any of our adver- 
tisers. You will get a_very 
quick reply if you do. ~ 
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Fan-Shaped Apple Trees 


M. G, KAINS 


While in Washington county, :_ Md, 
lately, I visited the 150-acre orchard 
of J. A. Nicodemus. The most strik- 
ing feature is the system of training. 
The trees are pruned so as to be al- 
most fan-shape, the object being to 
present as much fruit and leaf sur- 
face as possible to the sun. Certainly 
color was highty developed in the 
orchards, .s high, on the whole, as 
if the fruit had all grown on the out- 
sides of the trees. 

Another striking feature was the 
combined terracing, mulching and 
cropping. The orchard is on a slope, 
steep in some places, On the upper 
side of the tree rows w.s a strip of 
cultivated soil planted with various 
cover crops, crimson clover, vetch, 
rape, turnip, in fact, almost any- 
thing to seed the land down. Be- 
low the rows the slope was covered 
with straw or tobacco stems deeply 
enough to prevent injury to fruits 
In part of the orchard 





the dista.ices between rows greater 
than on the hillside, wide strips of 
clover and grass are used. 

The trees were heavily laden with 
apples that should make Oregon and 
Washington tremble for their mar- 
kets. One limb of Stark that attract- 
ed my special attention contained 36 
specimens, some as big as my two 
fists, all in space the length of my 
arm near the tip. Three and f-ur big 
apples hanging from one fruit spur 
were common. Every spur seemed 
to be doing its duty. His leading va- 
rieties are York Imperial, Stark, 
Grimes Golden, Gano, Ben Davis and 
Black Twig. 

Mr Nicodemus has built a concrete 


| storaze house in the woods on a side 


hill, where the changes of tempera- 
ture will be very slight from day to 
day. It has a capacity of 10,000 bush- 
els. The walls are solid, 2 feet thick. 
The roof has been made waterproof 
with eement mixed with crude oil 
at the rate of a gallon to the sack. 
In construction four cars_of cement 
and eight of sand were used. So 
far no apples have becu stored in it, 
but Mr Nicodemus is confident that 
it will prove satisfactory. 





He spent the Money 


Not long ago O. G. Williams, a 
farmer from southern Ohio, met Prof 
Alfred Vivian of the Ohio agricul- 
tural college with the startling state- 
ment: “Well, sir, you have cost me 
just $600." “Why, how is that?’ 
asked the professor in amazement. 
“Don’t be alarmed,” replied Mr Wil- 
liams, “for I am satisfied. I was a 
student at the winter course in agri- 
culture held in 1908. I heard you 
tell in one of your lectures about the 
losses of barnyard manure as usually 
eared for on the farm. The facts im- 
pressed me so strongly that within 
two weeks after going home TI began 
building a feeding shed, which cost 
me, complete, $600. This shed has 
enabled me to preserve all the ma- 
nure, and I know it has paid, for I 
can already see the results on the 
crops.” 

“That's a good indorsement for our 
winter course,” said Prof Vivian. “We 
hope to have a_ better course and a 
larger attendance of farmers this 
winter than ever before. Tell your 
friends about it, and haveethem write 
me for a catalog.” “I'll do it,” said 
Mr Williams as he said good-by. 


Orchardist Will Make Barrels 

J.. W._Stewart of Berkeley county, 
W Va, has this season a crop of 
about 12,000 barrels of apples, mostly 
York Imperial, though Ben Davis. is 
also a’ prominent variety with him. 
Each year until the present he has 
purchased his barrels, but as he uses 
So many, as his orchards are only 
hicely in commercial bearing, and as 
the coopers deliver barrels of too 
low quality for the price he pays, he 
plans to set up a cooper shop of his 
own, and perhaps also supply some 
of his neighbors. 

In 1886 the first farmers’ institute 
was hefl- in New York. There was 


; ~ 
. > 


‘but one meeting that year. Last yp 
353. meetings were field during’ 
regular institute session, with an 
tendance of 144,539, exclusive of @ 
tendance at sessions in the ph 
schools, where-the number of pug 
who heard addresses delivere@ 
the institute force numbered 30, 
These figures show the interest 
played by the-rural population in @ 
institutes, 


Mulch Strawberry Beds Now = 
N. A, CLAPP, MICHIGAN : 
After the strawberry bed has bem 
set and cared for through ‘the 
mer, it should be mulched throw 
the winter. A bed uncovered in te 
early spring is pretty sure to sty 
to grow too early. If one has 
bed mulched he has it under his egme 
trol to a great extent. Mulching .: 
help also to prolong the berry seasons 
Just enough mulching should 
used to prevent the freezing ange 
thawing that injures the vines, 7 
covered too heavily, the plants 
be feeble and tender in the sp 
Marsh hay is, perhaps, the f 
material for mulching, as it is lig 
and does not carry with it any wem 
seeds. As the hay is light, it should 
be held in place by brush or small 
poles, to prevent the wind lifting 
during the dry, windy portion of the 
season. , 
Forest Leaves Good Mulch 
The next best material that I have 
ever used is forest leaves. They ¢ f 
be handled by raking on to a blam 
ket, folding the corners, then ca 
ing to the wagon, Spread the lea . 
over the bed about as deep as One 
would marsh hay, and weight down 
with brush. a ‘ 
In spring, when the time=comes toe F 
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uncover, remove the brush andy 
loosen the leaves with a fork, a few 
at a time, and the wind will gradu] 
ally remove them. By uncovering” 
gradually, the plants come outs 
strong and vigorous, ready for busi-” 
ness during the coming season. r 
If one has nothing better, clean 
wheat straw can be used. If the 
straw is used, it is best to shake BY 
thoroughly to.take the chaff out. Bx-@ 
cept on very poor soil one should no 
use manure for mulching. 4 
The best time to apply the mulchi 
is soon after the ground has frosemy i! 
in the early part of the winter. -y 
is better to apply the mulch laters 
in the winter, when the ground #) 
bare, than to not have the bed 
mulched at all. 4 


West Virginia Products Display 


The state board of trade, through) 
its secretary, Roy’ B. Naylor, is pres 
paring a permanent exhibit of 
state’s products and resources to 
maintained in the southern comm 
cial congress building at Washingtel 
DC. Mr Naylor has enlisted the ald 
Director Stewart, of the state agricae 
tural experiment station, in sec 
the exhibit, and Mr Stewart is com 
lecting a large number of exhitiiy 
of soils and other products. RS 

The exhibit will be maintained 
connection with displays of Ot 
southern states, members of 
southern commercial congress, 4 
will be opened December 1. The WS 3 
Virginia . exhibit will ,include so ‘ a 
fruit which will be kept in the #& 
exhibition building as long as PB 
sible. - Since Director Stewart hag ™ 
come interested in the’ project 4 
portion of the exhibit will be @& 
lected from the state experiment 
tion. ‘The exhibition will be differ 
from the state display at the # 
burg Jand show, in that it will 
permanent. jAll phases of the si 
unlimited resources will be exhibl 
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Many farmers. in this county ° 
their places at $50 to $150 per 
but other farmers who have 
the city with its high taxes, its 
of vice and immorality are pining: 
get.away. Such is life.—{J. T. J90™ 
son, Jackson County, Mo. Be: 


BUSINESS NOTICE 
“For the Land’s Sake use Bow*® 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth, 
those who till it.” ; 
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Kill the 
Scale 


! with the one most re- 
| liable remedy against 
| the SAN JOSE SCALE. 


Spray NOW with 
BOWKER’S 
LIME 


Write for Book and Price List to 
BOWKER INSECTICIDE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
We ship also from 


GE Bartimore, Md. and Cincinnati of, 
Gy 


L- 





bal Make 
D Sprayers 
For Everybody 


Queket, Barrel, 4-Row Potato Sprayers, 
t Power Orchard Rigs, etc. 
There's a ficld sprayer for every need, 
gounced by all experts the world’s best'l = 


© THIS EMPIRE KING 
leads everything of its kind. Throws 
aoe = spray with strong force, no 
strainers are brushed and 
wae. and liquid is thoroughly 
kept ci automatically 
Spraying Calender se Write for di- 
rections and formula. Also catalog on 
entire sprayer line. We have the sprayer 
to meet your exact wants. Address 


FIELD FORCE PUMP Co., 
10 13th St., Elmira, M. Y. 


| to a commission man. 














Fruit Trees 
That Thrive and Bear 


Thrifty, vigorous trees; trees with lots of good 
roots and firm, mature wood—these are the kind 
of trees that we grow. They begin bearing early 
and they continue to bear abundantly for years. 
Ateur nurseries the soil and climate are just 
Ky to produce trees that are — and reli- 
Our success and experience of 2% years is 
_ guarantee that everything in our stock has 
carefully selected and thoroughly tested. 
Al) kinds pear, 
cherry, etc. 


Write for our latest Catalog. It's free. 
BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 


t trees—apple, peach, 








\ Box 10, Yalesville, Conn. f 
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fim Ireland Straight-Line Drag 


eer. 
bef tine large timber 
I's simple, durable ang the moat 
|» aulhdtieD aia the” cn, to: ieeien. 
: tho make circular saw rigs, saw and shingle mills. 
}eer prices on canvas belting, they will surprise you. 
Write for full information and prices. 














Windbreaks, Shelters and Live Fone 


+ 2 — OWELL. A freatise on the 
i aud management # hedge plants 
ORF and sabsston t gives’ accurate direc 
; how 
and Be 
ujbeiter Tilustrated. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
a Bldg., 315 4th Ave. New York 
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STION OF DISTRIBUTION 


NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD PROBLEM 
Buying Together and Selling Together~Are Onion Growers Losing 
$5 a Bushel ?—For Editox’s Comment See Editorial Page—View- 
point of C. L. Osborn of Wayne County, New York 


My onion crop was 1800 -bushels 
last year, and I sold them at 55 cents. 
If New York city consumers paid 
$6.40 per bushel, and it cost, say, 85 
cents for transportation, storage 
shrinkage and distribution, it looks 
as though we had dropped $5 a 
bushel somewhere in the onion trade! 
Even if consumers: did not pay any 
such price, still the difference was 
enormous, 

They say the law of supply and 
dcmand fixes our prices, If that i. so, 
speculators don’t pay much attention 
to the law. This year: local dealers 
were offering 5: cents for onions; 
and as it was more than we generally 
get, many growers sold. Then a man 
came down from Missouri and paid 
70 cents.. Local dealers then found 
they could pay 75 cents, but would 
not let the man from Missouri weigh 
on their scales for less than 25 cents 
a load, because they said he had in- 
terfered with their business. The 
westerner didn’t raise the price out 
of sympathy for us. He sees a chance 
of fixing the price to the consumer 
later on, 

Our prices are as fixed as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. If I have 
anything to sell I can take the price 
offered or keep my stuff; and if I go 
to tre store for anything I can pay 
the price or go without. You may 
have heard of the independence of 
the farmer. 

This Is It 

To be sure, I can send my produce 
But here is 
another extravagance. It’s like Mark 
Twain's boots. At a hotel where he 
was putting p for the night, a card 
in his room said that if he would 
leave his boots outside the door they 


ery has just failed. It was started 
less than 10 years ago by some of 
our best farmers, and run after the 
most approved system, and with the 
best appliances. The main cause of 
failure was the lack of authoritative 
inspection and regulation of the 
dairy. A good farmer will welcome 
such regulation, as he knows it will 
make his slack. neighbor clean up; 
and he knows also that if he ‘does 
clean up they can both together do 
better than either can working alone. 
I have always been a friend of co- 
operation and have taken an active 
part in efforts along that line, but we 
don’t seem to make any great head- 
Way against the evils of the present 
system—or want of. system—in trade. 
The latest scheme of united stores 
association of granges, dealers and 
consumers looks the best yet. But 
to be right it will have to cover the 
whole country and have an efficient 
head. Already its promoters are 
pushing producers out of it! 





Chautauqua Grape Prices Low 


SEC A. M. LOOMIS, CHAUTAUQUA ©O, N Y 


A preliminary. estimate of the 
grape crop in the Lake Erie valley 
Chautauqua grape district points to 
its reaching a total not far from 6000 
carloads for the season now closing; 
but a preliminary estimate of the 
results of the crop, -tra~slated into 
dollars and cents, indicates that its 
net return to the grower will fall 
short of the $2,000,000 by from $200,- 
600 to $300,000, perhaps more. 

Your correspondent wishes it un- 
derstood that no accurate figures are 
yet obtainable on either size or value 








Business Orchard Ready for Winter Quarters 


An example of trees set too close together to get most of the fruit 


highly colored, 


The orchard shows care in cultivation and pruning, al- 


though the many stems are undesirable and indicate poor training of the 
trees while they were young. The whitewash removes insécts and prevents 
to some degree the injurious effect of direct rays of the sun. 


would be blacked, but the hotel 
would not be responsible for their 
return. He spent the rest of his wak- 
ing hours .sondering if it would be 
any object to have them blacked if 
they were not returned! So, after I 
have sent my produce, I can spend 
my waking hours wondering if it 
will be any advantage to get the com- 
mission man to sell my preduce if 


| there are no returns. Not that he al- 
| ways 


steals it, but every other 
farmer. within reach may be sending 
to the same market; and mine:is li- 
able to be dumped with the rest into 
the ocean. 

And all for want of system in its 
distribution! I don’t have time to 
keep track of the markets. 

Extravagant prices charged con- 
sumers work against producers. It 
lessens consumption and so shortens 
our markets, Want.of proper inspec- 
tion and regulation also shortens our 
markets. I was in Cuba last winter 
in an American colony, and the best 
butter they could get came from Den- 
mark, where there is systematic in- 
spection and regulation! Their best 
canned goods came from poor, old 
rotten Spain, with this republic only 
60 miles away. Our nearest ‘cream- 


el 


‘enough . 


of the crop, but the estima’ of 6000 
carload. is made up from approxi- 
mate figures from three fairly reli- 
able sources, and is not far wrong. 
The figures for some previous years 
are, in carloads: 1910, estimated 
5200; 1909, 7561; 1908; 4828;; 1907, 
5196; 1906, 5364; 1905, 5862; 1904, 
7479; 1903, 2953; 1902, 5062; 1901, 
6669; 1900, estimated 8000. Assuming 


the figures for this year “re fairly ac- | 


curate, the largest crop of the past 
10 years, ~ith two. exceptions, 
been harvested this fall. 
The season was cool 
throughout, facts which materially 
lengthened the picking season. How- 
ever, the cool weather did r>t result 
in a-s'ngle killing frost until about 
October 21, when one night was 
frosty enough to cut the foliage of 
the grapevines. This did no damage 
to the fruit, ana there were few 
grapes still left to pick at that time. 
This proved again, as has been shown 
every year with one exception for the 
Past decade, that. no frdst serious 
»» damage the fruit for mar- 
ket need be expected before. Cctober 
20, and that November 1 is almost 
always safe to figure on as the mit 
of picking. : 
. Prices opened Jow and remained 
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Dollars Take 
The Pliace of 
Stumps 


Gores an and’ double val alue of and when 


actual 
8-foot stumps ee in less 
= nar! a. means 
8 = e@ power, means 
pull. More Pell then @ tractor. 


HERCULES 


Sold on 30 days’ free trial—all broken cast- 
ings replaced free any time within 8 
Double safety —- Be 

men Le team. 


ful machin‘ 
turning ts meas long life 
Grat = ood, ao, names weight 
stronger than any cast iron 
puller made. ‘Get the genuine ercules— 


save mone revent . Can be used 
single, double or triple power. 


Book Free and 


Read astounding poeta tecte on and 
= J. ~Le * See many letters 

bate about best eoopepe 
how *irgin land hers do "coutract sttmp-pall 


ighbors or rent machine 
ie note low introduet 
to first 5,000 buyers in different 
Mail postal right now or takedown name 
and address. 
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For Sewing = 
Leather Frys 


Regular repair shop, Meode harsess, « : pe, 


Ewicigt taerwates Bp 
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u - toofing ma- 
terial? It is more thai a sub- 
stitute for shingles because it 
resists fire. 

PROSLATE ROOFING 

The Real Rival of Best Shin 

Which Adds Fire Protection 

It is reddish brown—is laid in laps— 
attractive as stained shingles. Widely 
used in country and city because it 
makes the ideal roof for houses, 

NEPONSET Proslate mects the present-day 
need of a permanent-wear, fire-resisting roof 
at an economical price, It lasts longer than 


the best shingles you can buy and costs less. 
Write for NEPONSET book giving all the 
facts. 


NEPONSET Paroid for barns; NEPONSET 


Red Rope for low cost construction. 


Write us if you do not know 
a NEPONSET dealer. 


Fr. W. BIRD & SON 
(Established 1795) 
108 Neponset St., E. Walpole, Mass. _ 
dew Kerk Chloage, | Washington Portland, Ore. 
Canadian Plant, Hamilton, Ont. 
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AUCTION SALE 


L. P. Dickinson Truck Farm 
and Greenhouses 
Morganville, N. J. 


Forty-acre farm. Railway, with 
shipping station, adjoining. Good 
soil and water. Two large green- 
houses—each 400 feet long? Two 
smaller greenhouses. Dwelling house 

two stories. Barn and outbuildings. 

To be sold by Master in Chancery, 
Friday, December 8, 1911, at two 
o'clock, P. M., at office of John P. 
Lloyd, Administrator, Postoffice Build- 
ing, Matawan, N. J. 

Twenty per cent. cash down at time 


of sale; balance on delivery of deed. 

















It is in Alabama and Georgia, and consists of 
low-priced land that earns more net money than 
land which costs three or four times as much 
where unimproved land is scarce. 

Other advantages of the country served by the 
Central of Georgia’s two thousand miles of 
modern railway, are, an ional opp ity 
for the general farmer in the nearby markets 
and large local demand, at good prices, for all 
his products; long g ing seasons with abund- 
ant rainfall, making more than one crop each 
year; and @ healthful, mild climate, suited to 
fruits and truck crops, 

We want more farmers slong 
these advantages, will mail a free book profusely 
illustrated with duotone engravings, supported by 
signe statements from the men who grew the crops 
and raised the live-stock; and tell how we can help 
find just the farm you want. Write TODAY. 

J.P. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 
261 West Broad Street, Savannah, Georgia 
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COMMERCIAL. AGRICULTU! 


low, in spite of orders to hold back 
the crop, in spite of rainy Weather 
and cool wéather most favorable to 
holding grapes on track. Not until 
Novembe:> 1, when aimost 99% of the 
crop was sold, was there any mate- 
rial advance in_ prices. .Opening 
prices for eight-pound. baskets of 
Concord were 12 to 12% cents. Bulk 
grapes opened at $24 to$25 a ton. Al- 
most within the first week ‘they 
sagged to 9% and 10 cents for eight- 
pound baskets and $21 and $22 a ton 
for bulk, and stayed practicaliy at 
that level throughout the season. 
This is compared with 15 to 16 cents 
for eight-pound baskets one year ago, 
and a bulk price not far from $30 
a ton. 

Of course, the chief 
the large Micaigan crop, which went 
into market before the New York 
trop, and on which prices had gone 
down slowly until the time- of the 
New York harvest. Unlike most years, 
when the end of the Michigan crop 
is reached long before the end of 
the season here, ths year the Mich- 
igan grapes stayed in market in com- 
petition with the New York grapes 
almost until the end of the season. 

The Welch Grape Juice Co of 
Westfield, operating also a large 
plant at North East, Pa, opened its 
the high quality of the fruit at this 
season September 23, offering $27 a 
ton, or $5 to $6 above the market 
for No 1 grapes. This company ad- 
vanced that price to $32 before the 
season ended. They took in over 11,- 
000 tons of grapes, press'ng this 
enormous tonnage into grape juice. 

So far as the growth of the vine- 
yards is concerned, the season has 
been a good one. The new wood on 
which the 1912 crop of fruit will grow 
is in good shape. Cover crops have 
been more extensively sown this fall 
than ever before, cultural conditions 
are the best in the history of the 
grape belt, and the vineyardists are 
more generally prepared to spray, 
and give good care and cultivation 
than ever. 


For Lene 8 Cotton 


Long-continued efforts of cotton 
growers to enlist the financial sup- 
port of moneyed men in holding and 
storing has brought interesting devel- 
opments. Accordifig to recent reports, 
some progress has been made toward 
raising a fund of $50,000,000 to be 
Placed in the cotton belt states to 
handle the 1911 crop, enabling grow- 
ers to hold for a rise if they ‘wish 
to do so. Names prominent in the 
negetiations include Gov O’Neal of 
Alabama, Senator Bailey of Texas and 
Commissioner of Agriculture Watson 
of South Carolina. Texas was repre- 
sented in the negotiations by Clarence 
Ousley for the governor. A statement 
was made to the effect that a number 
of strong New York banks will offer 
financial support. 

It is proposed to advance to ‘the 
grower $25 a bale based on the mar- 
ket value at the time of the loan. 
“No interest is to be paid upon -the 
loan; the only charge being $1 a bale, 
which is regarded as a_ legitimate 
minimum charge for expense of 
grading and handling.” The cotton 
is not to be taken from the channels 
of trade nor do the initial statements 
indicate just what legal protection the 
loaner of these funds will have 

The grower is to have tke right to 
name any day of sale prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1913. He is to participate in 
any advance in price to the extent of 
three-quarters of the rise of the mar- 
ket. According to the plans, the fund 
is placed through state committees 
named by the governor or commis- 
Sioner of agriculture. Such commit- 
tee is to be empowered to sell when 
cotton reaches 12 cents a pound and 
compelled to sell when it reaches 13 
cents regardless of advice from the 
growers. Connected with the idea is 
a demand upon farmers to pledge a 
reduction in cotton acreage in the 
spring of 1912, Pres Watson of the 
southern cotton congress is hopeful 
and says there will be no corner, but 
that the scheme seems to insure an 
honest price for the commodity. 


Arrangements Not Complete 


So much for the growers. As to 
the financial support, a canvass of 
some of the New York banks, accord- 
ing to the Journal of Commerce, .in- 
dicates they are not so sure about 
taking hold of the proposition, and no 
institution was named . which had 
agreed to do more than take ordi- 
nary lots’ secured by undoubted credit 
and excellent and available collateral. 
Yet it was agreed that many banks 
could be found willing to lend liber- 
ally on .cotton in established ware- 
housés at a rate of $25 a bale entirely 
independent of any movement like 
that named. i 

Details of the ‘plan are yet to be 
worked out, An announcement made 


trouble was 





public by the governor’s representa- 
tives said that everything depends on 
the acceptance of the plan by the 
individual farmer in connection with 
his pledge to reduce acreage the com- 
ing year. Financial centers look 
askance at the proposition, and doubt 
whether any such pool can be suc- 
cessfully raised and financed as to 
boost and sustain cotton prices around 
12 to 18 cents; they doubt if growers 
as a whole will cut the acreage a 
quarter next spring P 
Crop Large and Prices Low 

In such lead-ng cotton markets as 
New York and New Orleans the plan 
up to the present # not taken seri- 
ously, yet respectfully recognized. 
The opinion was expressed that a 
reasonabie belief in 12 to 13-cent cot- 
ton, in spite of any effort to the con- 
trary, would result in the raising in 
1912 of a crop of enormous propor- 
tions. If December 1 finds 13,000,- 
000 bales of actual cotton from the 
latest crop being marketed, as noted 
in ginning report, with perhaps 4,000,- 
000 bales of this now in the hands, 
directly or indirectly, of spinners, it 
suggests at least 9,000,000 bales still 
to be handled and marketed conserv- 
atively; this quite outside of the resi- 
due of the crop yet in the fields and 
to be ginned in due course of time. 

The weather has been favorable for 
continued picking, thus swelling the 
total yield. The cotton market proved 
quiet within a narrow price range, 
based on something like 9% cents a 
pound for middling upland at New 
York, against 15 cents one year ago. 
While the cotton markets north and 
south were reasonably steady, spinners 
were loath to follow anyadvance. From 
September 1 exports of cotton up to 
November 23 were 3,391,000 bales, 
compared with an average of 2,800,- 
000 bales the same period one and 
two years ago. 

Trade estimates of crop of 1911-2 
run all the way up to 15,500,000 
bales, and even more, based on heavy 
ginning returns. Prices are now the 
lowest in four years at his date. The 
world’s visible supply is nearly normal. 
The world’s consumption. of cotton 
annually is 15,000,000 to 17,000,000 
bales. The domestic crop of cotton, 
according to the Financial Chronicle, 
has increased from 5,000,000 bales in 
1878 to the basis of about 11,000,000 
bales around 1900, thence moving u 
a few years later to nearly 12,000,000. 
Should trade estimates be realized, 
this would mean that the present 
crop of 1911-2 is the largest on record. 

Cotton Crop and Movement 
{In round millions of bales.) 
's Area Av price Price 
rts visablemillion NY NY 
Dec 1 


Expo’ 
Crop 12 mos Nov ll acres eents 


gogo ranges 
imo 


*Recent trade estimate. 


Agricultural Mectings Ahead 


Licking Co agri soc, Newark, O 

Ohio state board of agri, 

N Y¥ state agri soc, Albany 

N J state board of agri, Trenton 

N Y state assn of county agri socs, Albany.. 
Pa state beard of agri, Harrisburg 

Ga state agri soc, con 

New York state fair annual meeting, Albany, 


N 
New York state union agri soc, Albany, N Y, 


Grange Meetings 


Del state grange, 
Pa state grange, Scranton 
N Y state grange, Auburn 


Dairy and Live Stock Meetings 


Red Polled cattle club of America, Chicago. 
Polled Durham br assn, Chie 

N Y state dairymen’s assn, Olean 

Ky beef cattle breeders’ assn, Lexington.... 
Ky dairy cattle club, Lexington 

Co, Columbus, O 





French Coach Hi 

Pa dairy union, Pittsburg 
Pa live stock br assn, Pittsburg 

S C live stock assn, Columbia, S C 

Am saddle horse br assn, Louisville, Ky 
Am Jersey cattle club, New York 
Holstein-Friesian assn of Am, Syracuse, N 


m,.. 


Am milch goat rec assn, Chicago, Ili “ 
American Oxford-Down Record Assn, Chicago, 
thi 


Fruit Growers and Nurserymen 


Eastern fruit rowers’ assn, Washington, DC, D 12-13 
N Y state fruit growers’ asei, Rochester J 3-5 
Am assn of nw . 

Northern nut growers’ assn, Ithaca, N Y 

N J hort soc, Freehold 

Peninsula hort soc, Pocomoke, Md 

New York plant ers’ assn, I 


Miscellaneous 


N ¥ tobaceo growers’ essn, Baldwinsville 


Fade 327 
Students’ assn, N Y¥ state col of agri, Ithaca, 


F 21 


= 





To Preserve Potatoes from Rot— 
Sprinkle lime on the floor of the bin, 
then lay down potatoes to the depth 
of 5 or 6 inches; then sprinkle lime 
on the potatoes, repeating the opera- 
tion until all the potatoes are down. 
About a: bushel of lime should be used 
to 30 bushels of tubers. The flavor 
of the potatoes will be improved by 
the lime, besides it will kill the fungi 
and save the potatoes from the rot. 
To. prevent potato rot in the ground, 
plant them in the latter part of April 
or the first week in May, and when 
they blossom take one part of salt to 
tv’o parts of piastér, mix well and 
put about a tablespoonful of the mix- 


tu.e on oe hill.—[Frank M. Beverly.- 


the Tri 


Digging asphalt from Trinidad Lake B 


idad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing. 
Don't you know why yo 3 


ought to have Genasco ons 
your roof instead of shine} 
gles, tin, tar, or ordinarys 


“composition” roofings? | 
The Good Roof Guide Book tells aij 7 


about it, and enables you to save money 
in the long run. 
for samples. 


Write for it, and ask = 


The -leak Kleet is another thing 7 


you ought to know about. Write today, 


ara, The Barber Asphalt | 
e) Paving Company © 


Langeet producers of asphalt. and large os 
manufacturers of ready reching la the world, 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago™ 





Cross-section Genasco Smooth-surtace Roofing L: 
‘Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


SSN TS Se rep | 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON} 


MOTORCYCLES 


are now bui.t with “F 








warrant the advance. You cam sf 


Become Rich} 
raising, dairying, mixed farm-§ 4 
wobaetecss 

Canada. 
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Re. © Cherries Pay on Stony Hillside 


Mrs N.. Jenkins and family, ‘in 
S goutheastern New York, have proved 
Po%or farmers located not too far from 
De, village or city that sour cherries 






3 gre a reliable and profitable cash 
~Y Serop. First they planted 50 Morit- 
; Pi morency trees. These being well fer- 


Syilized and cultivated, bore very good 
Eaerops in five years. For several 
au || years these trees have borne crops 
"uae that have averaged more than $5 a 
% gree, and are good for many years 
a wore. The little orchard located 
hon 2 hiHside with natural 
drainage, the soil being red sand- 

stone, on a porous subsoil of boul- 

Mae ders and drift. It was fertilized with 
7 "stable manure for corn, and after- 
ward seeded to clover. The clover 
Sigod, the elevation of the land, and 
"the natural dra’nage, make an almost 

ideal place for the cherries, plums, 

pears and apple trees growing in the 

All are thriving well. 


is 
good 


game or hard. 


.s ' One experiment on this farm which 
- @ promises good results is planting 
Psherry trees on very rough, stony 
S4and that was almost waste. Small 
Seone-year-old trees were purchased be- 
“cause, the roots being small; only 
S-emall holes need be dug among the 
4 m= stones. After the holes were made 
Ss with crowbar and p'ck, mellow gar- 
~ den soil was put in those holes de- 
S Safeient in soil, and after the trees 
a Nwere well planted a mulch of weeds, 


Syefuse matter, or manure, was placed 
S’around them. This mulch has been 
i kept around them for three or four 
Syears, and nothing else done. Culti- 
v3 Syvation is impossible. The growth of 
Mae the 500 trees so planted on land that 
Pwielded little even as pasture has been 
Overy satisfactory. The trees are now 


‘@ foming into profitable bearing. This 
/ family has surely demonstrated the 
Seyalue of sour cherries as a cash crop 
Seem their dairy and fruit farm. 

a Gets Big Corn Yield 

= T. P. White of Fairfield county, O, 


ee a graduate of the agricultural. col- 


r Sexe, raised 112 bushels of corn on 
jue one acre this past season in compe- 
“ition for a prize for the largest yield 
moproduced regardless of expense. The 
Stand was well drained and fertilized. 
Sa home-mixed fertilizer was used, 


mecomposed of 400 pounds of acid phos- 
"phate, 150 pounds muriate «* potash 
and 150 pounds nitrate of soda. This 
Was applied with a manure spreader 
Set for 22 loads to the acre. The corn, 
— improved Leaming, a 100-da: variety, 


~ 


* 


Was planted May 16 with a check- 
Sow planter, in hills 3% feet. each 
was cultivated five 


2 sway. This field 
z H@mes with a two-horse cultivator and 
"ie @ last time with a two-shovel- plow 
end a single horse. The only extra 
expense for labor was one day’s work 





S Pulling weeds. 

» Sweet Potatoes Sent to Scotland 
= William J. Helms of Gloucester 
Eeeunty, N J, has again shipped a bar- 
pret of sweet potatoes to relatives in 


~Beotland. He has been doing this for 
wears. The potatoes stand the voyage 
Eevery time. The first barrel was 
Seemaged by rats on shipboard, The 
ees fot in where the barrels were 
: for ventilation and feasted on 
Now Mr Helms tacks wire 
over the side openings, and 
peeere is no damage. The frei ht or 
@ barre! from Philadeiphia to Scot- 
md is $1.25. This is rather steep, 
Mr Helms says it is impossible 
his relatives to do without Jer- 
Sweets after having spent their 
PAlidhood in south Jersey, where even 
Hdren know what the real thing 
‘ Fin the sweet potato line. 


Alfalfa Pays Well 


=v0hn M. Jamison, the veteran al- 
grower of Ross county, O, has 
an excellemt crop of alfalfa hay 
= year. A field of 5% acres made 
eyield of ~ tons. From the crop 
feceived $490, or $89 an acre. It 
weesat pay other farmers to’ grow al- 


ie 


. Choice Vegetables Displayed 

me fine vegetable exhibit was put up 
pe’ the American land and irrigation 
Seosition in. New York city by the 
On gardeners’ association. - All 
Hables were shown in bushel 
and tastefully arranged. One 
ered and three boxes were exhib- 





_ Sweets. 
etting 









“MAKING GO 





- 4 . 


ited 

Onions, lettuce, potatoes and celery 
predominated. However, the small 
lots of radishes, parsley, peppers, 
beets, carrots and cauliflower. added 
much to the aftractiveness of the ex- 
hibit and showed that the Boston 
gardeners were “right on the job” 
when it came to the production of 
first-class vegetables. 

Farmer Got Rid of Quack 

The farmer who tr’es to extermi- 
nate quack by ordinary methods of 
cultivation while growing a farm 
crop will find a bigger job on his 
hands than human nature is equal 
to. There is nothing on this earth 
that seems to have the vitality of 
quack, and wants to live as badly. 
Cut off the , -1ss In its growing sea- 
son, and in a day or two up come 
more green blades. When one tries 
to prevent its growing with cultiva- 
tor and hoe in a few acres of culti- 
vated crops on the farm, he will have 
little time for doing other work. Un- 
like other weeds, if quack is given a 
chance it will take full possession of 
the land, and it likes rich soil best. 
It will so completely fill the soil with 
roots as to drive anyone out. 

Now, there is aways a way of over- 
coming an evil, and it may work out 
some good for us. Here is just what 
a farmer in Delaware county, N Y, 
did wi a field of quack that had 
gotten the start of him. He rea- 
soned that there was a large quan- 
tity of humus in the soil that could 
be utilized if the quack could be de- 
stroyed. He decided not to fight it 
by cultivation all summer, but to 
cause other crops to work for him. 
He plowed early in the _ spring, 
plowed and harrowed repeatedly un- 
til June, when he sowed two bush- 
éls of buckheat to the acre. The 
plantlets appeared as quickly as the 
quack and outgrew it so it completely 


covered the ground with a thick 
mass that smothered the quack. 
-When the buckwheat was ripe in 


August little quack was to be seen. 
Tf its growth is prevented for one 
year it cannot survive until the next. 
This experiment, although fairly suc- 
cessful, would have been completely 
so if the ground had been sowed to 
rye or wheat when the buckwheat 
Was removed. 





Improving Bees 


A. J. LEGG, WEST VIRGINIA 





Cc. A. Hatch seems to think that 
too close breeding is detrimental to 
gentleness of bees. His views appear 
on Page 250 of American Agricul- 
turist. Perhaps he is right, provided 
he has cross bees .to start with. A 
much better plan is to take advantage 
of other bee keepers’ work at im- 
provement by purchasing queens 
from gentle strains of bees and in- 
troducing them into the ~hives of 
cross bees. 


My father has some very cross 
bees. They are mixed with Italian. 
Two years ago I purchased two 


queens at $1 ech from a breeder 
who had gentle bees. In two or three 
months he had two good hives of 
pure Italian bees that are very gen- 
tle. I purchased queens last year and 
also this year to build up hives frém 
nuclei of Italian strains. I get very 
gentle bees as a result. By laying 
out only a small amount of money 
the busy farmer can keep his bees 
up to the best strains by purchasing 
queens. 

The Itatian bee has been improved 
by selection and careful handling un- 
til we have some strains that are 
very gentle. No effort has been made 
to improve the black .r German bee. 
The queens sent out by queen rais- 
ers are'mated so that bees hatched 
from their eggs are pure Italian from 
the start, and a hive can be entirely 
changed in a few months from. cross 
to gentle bees. This is a much more 
practical plan for the average farmer 
than undertaking to breed up from 
the st..t, since we can get the bene- 
fit of other. breeders’ labor and be 
far advanced from the very start. 





Weigh the Milk—tIt is as impossible 
to estimate the productiveness and 
value of a cow as it is to guess the 
exact number of bushels of corn a 
certain field will yield. The scales 
and a Babcock tester, when right- 
ly used, will- accurately determine 
whether any of your cows are graft- 
ers just as surely as a pair of farm 
scales will show the exact yield of 
—- Don’t put up with a robber 


i with 18 ikinds of vegetables. 






















The RED BALL trade-mark on “BALL-BAND" rubber boots 
is insurance of the longest wear and utmost comfort, 

To put this insurance into “BALL-BAND"” rubber 

ear we sacrifice one million dollars 

ok year. More than eight million wearers 
are giving “BALL-BAND”" the hardest wea 
testis in snow, slush and mud. Many of these n 3 
have worn “BALL-BAND" for years. These 


know the value of “B D” insurance, Ardie 
B . BI 
AN D 

LOO! ealers in all 
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Man B 
ok for the RED BAL! 5.000 ¢ 
of the country sell“BALL-BAND.” Many of these 
lers display the RED BALL sign in their windows 
or in their stores as a guide to the increasing number 
who are asking for this famous footwear. 
But if you do not see the sign you are sure to 
find the trade-mark on a article of 
“BALL-BAND.” Insist on it. I Pe dealer 
cannot supply you, write us and wewillsee “Bel. 
that you are fitted. Band” 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO. £s" 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
“The House That Pays Millions tor Quality”’ Boot 






























MR. FARMER, JUST ONE MOMENT :— 


= 


T WATERLOO, 






on your farm 






now, this improved sawin 
You Money outht. It's built right asd F 
and Saves for hard work and lots of it. 






You place the stick to be sawed 
on the table and it slides on easy 
. _ working rollers right onto the saw. On the old style 
swing Saw you have the work of lifting e stick as many times as you cut it. On the rigshown a 
cones is easy, and when the wood sawing is done, take off the saw and table and you have an all-steel 
portable outfit that can be used for any work about the farm, and when there is no portable work ta-be 
done, place the engine in the barn to grind feed and also gi ve the women folks a chance. Let the engine 
run the cream separator, the churn and the washing machine.’ Get catalog that shows this and twelve 
other styles and many sizes. It’sfree. For full description and price of this great money maker, just write 


WATERLOO ENGINE WORKS 137 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY, 
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high lifting in | and cut 
steel 


uling in two. Com, 
ee. mee ae. bah g -—— 
We will cave you manan. Catalog tee. Radress 


lectric Steel Wheels a 


Co. 
te 











gri 
g attachment for $11.50 more that 
does the work of the $25.00 kind. 























3 H. P. Operates Sheller to Fall Capacity BY L. B. TAFT. 
Re AAD 0 Se pita a8 6 Ph BE x canowe " Oonsrection.* 
minute and practical are the various systems 
Ce ee Satins and forcing roses, violets, cam 







































“Try a Little Adv in A A.” 


A Phenomenal Offer to New Subscribers 
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WREEKLYE 
Batered af Postctioo st Springfield, Mase., ns sovond-clase mall matter. 
Trademark Registered. Established 1942. 


CE—ONE DOLLAR a year: 


SUBSCRIPTION PRI 
56 cents for six months; Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 
Foreign, $2 or 83 44 per year. 
EXPIRATIONS—™ label or wra: =} me per 
what time rf ur subestiption is Da Whes 


money 
if date on label or pper is net 
three weeks after remitting, ug AS us at once. 
DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue 
such of our subscribers find 


this journal to such as it in- 
convenient to renew at Guaieation. If you do not 
wish the continued after expiration, 
please notify 
NGB' eg ADI b should be 
give their old as well as their new address. 
ADVERTISING RATES—Sraty cents per agate line 
(14 linen to the inch) each insertion. 


OUR GUARANTEE—With each  subscri 
American toulturist 





blishers within one 4: 


date when the advertisement 
the eabectiber must prove 


that in 


©“! saw your adv. in American Agrieulturist.” 
Always address our New York City headquarters. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
$15 Fourth Avenue Peoples Gas Building 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editor 


Week Ending December 2, 191i 


How to Reform Distribution 


There is more truth than poetry in 
the views expressed in Mr Osborn’s 
able article in this issue,, New light 
on an old problem. But it is not true 
that New York. city consumers paid 
on am average $6.40 per bushel for 
onions last winter. Seldom, if ever, 
do consumers pay 1000% more than 
producers get. Stories to that effect 
are sometimes printed, based on the 
price of a gill of product, or what the 
Waldorf charges for a dish of cooked 
vegetables. The margin of differ- 
ence between producers and con- 
sumers is wide enough without exag- 
gerating it. 

But all onion growers are by no 
means in the condition referred to. 
‘For instance, in the Connecticut val- 
ley they have a co-operative associa- 
tion through which they pool the 
crop and sel) it direct to the trade. 
If the pool is nog satisfied with the 
eurrent price at New York or Boston 
the management seeks other markets. 
The association has storage facilities 
and is in no hurry to sell. Much the 
Same plan is followed by certain on- 
jon growers in Texas and some other 
sections. The grain growers’ co-op- 
erative elevators in the west. apple 
shippers’ associations, etc, are exam- 

- ples of successful markets. 
Their managers and members 
make a special study of all our re- 
. ports about the area and progress of 
crops, progress of harvest, probable 
total yields, price quotations in dif- 
ferent markéts, etc. Here is one spot 
where many farmers are weak; they 
do not follow our crop reports, mar- 
‘ket news and price prospects with 
the thoroughness that this informa- 
tion should receive. The dealers or 
. Speculators not only study everything 
we print, but spend time and money 
traveling around and investigating 
for themselves. Farmers and organi- 
zations that market their product 
most profitably are those who most 
appreciate our Orange Judd crop re- 
porting service and its reports in this 
paper. But one factor that now 


Discourages Co-operative Efforts 

_ Smong. producers in marketing their 
\stuff is that the federal government 
is disposed to look at such efforts as 
restraint of trade under the Sher- 
mén antitrust act. Acting upon this 
theory the government has already 
indicted the secretary of the New 
England milk producers’ corenpraive 
' marketing union! 

Yet it has long been one of the 
most successful examples in America 
of associated. effort among producers 
in selling milk on a basis that yielded 
a Fiore compensation to the produ- 

, while insuring a good article to 














the consumer at a reasonable price. 
What. disgusts us is to have the gov- 
ernment officials preach co-operation 
to ‘the farmers in one section, -and 
then in another region indict the 
farmers who do co-operate! 


A Lesson from Denmark 


Why does Denmark control the 
butter trade of Cuba, and largely of 
England? It is because the govern- 
ment of Denmark fosters co-opera- 
tion in every possible way. It is be- 
cause co-operative buying together, 
manufacturing together and selling 
together have reached a higher per- 
fection among the farmers of Den- 
mark than of any other land, An 
other aid to it is the legal system 
of inspection and regulation. 

The fact that most co-operative 
creameries succeed in this country 
indicates that the failure noted must 
have been due in part to inefficient 
management. 

This problem of economic distribu- 
tion is THE problem, not only of this 
era, but for ages past. California 
orange growers have come the near- 
est to solving it. 


How to Solve the Problem 


But we shall never work out this 
and many other economic problems 
until we do as the Danes have done: 
Begin in the schools to train the 
young in the principles of agriculture 
and home arts, also in organization 
and co-operation. Along with this 
work for the young, it is customary 
in Denmark for adults of both sexes 
to attend special schools which pro- 
vide courses of various lengths fn the 
higher branches of these subjects. 
The whole people thus go to school! 

The result is not only to train old 
and young to be better farmers and 
housekeepers, but to be more capable 
in their business, to have that mutual 
confidence in each other which is the 
basis of successful co-operation, and 
then the stick-to-it-iveness and pa- 
tience to persist in associated effort 
until success is achieved. 

Our American rural folk too often 
are sadly lacking in these essentials. 
The American is attracted by some 
big scheme that promises to work a 
quick revolution, only to end in dis- 
mal failure. The Danes are willing 
to begin small and to stick together 
until they do succeed. We want to 
get rich quickly; they are satisfied 
to go more slowly but surely. 


One Great Need 


While other methods are to be en- 
couraged, all must agree that one 
great need here in these United 
States is this: Our children must be 
better fitted for life; they must not 
only learn how to do things, and be 
able to work efficiently as individ- 
uals, but they must develop the spirit 
of social service, of confidence in 
each other, of working together, civic 
activity, patr'otism. 

Because we feel so deeply on this 
fundamental, Orange Judd company 
has gone to large expense to publish 
its little semimonthly, “School Ag- 
riculture, Domestic Science and Man- 
ual Training.’ That little paper, its 
progress clubs among the, boys and 
girls, and the other effective but in- 
expensive methods employed, to- 
gether make up a plan which is 
being enthusiastically indorsed by 
educators and teachers, pup‘ls” and 
parents. Why? Because it solves the 
problem of uniting school and home, 
education and farm, so that children 
can derive the best possible training 
from their existing environment. And 
this is done at almost no expense, 
and so simply as to be applicable in 
every home, on every farm and in 
every school. It is so easy, so cheap, 
so effective, when you know how! 
We shal? take pleasure in sending 
full particulars of this plan free upon 
request. 


- 


The rural church, the social center, 
better schools! This number is de- 
voted in particu- 
lar to an up-to- 
date .discussion 
of these topics. 
Our contributors.-treat the church 
largely from a social point of view. 
In- religious zeal and spiritual life, 
much can be learned from the suc- 
cess of the Catholic clergy in their 
ministrations. The whole problem of 





The Spirit 
Which Quickeneth 


rural life—social, educational, re- 
ligious—is to be viewed in a broad 
and liberal spirit. Less ‘‘churchi- 
anity,’’. more Christianity; less sec- 
tarianism, more spirituality; less 
pettiness, more generosity; less indi- 
vidualism, more working together— 
these are some ‘of the needs of rural 
life. ‘The spirit is the real thing— 
crops, property, values, may fade 
away, but the spirit endures. Faith 
moveth mountains. 


Maitél New-Live Stock Epoch 


The great International live 
exposition which opens today, De- 
cember 2, at the union stock yards 
in Chicago, marks a new and impor- 
tant step in the development of the 
American live stock industry. Every 
year in the history of this remark- 
able show distinct advances have 
been madé both in the educational 
features assembled and in the wide- 
spread distribution of this informa- 
tion. 

The progressive live stock men of 
America are relying more every year 
upon the International as the final 
grand clearing house for excellence 
in breeding animals and fer perfec- 
tion in fitting them for market. It is 





stock 


unique among the live stock shows 


of the entire world in that it com- 
bines, more closely than any other, 
the important features of profitable 
breeding and the practical points of 
producing animals most nearly suit- 
ed to the demands of the current 
markets. 

It has not been many years since 
pure-bred stock was judged as much 
on fancy points, which were utterly 
immaterial to the utility of the ani- 
mal,, as upon the practical require- 
ments for fulfilling market demands. 
The International has, perhaps, been 
the most potent influence in taking 














Buy Your Christmas Gifts 
| by Mail 


and you can be sure of quick, ef- 
ficient service. 

The world’s big stores, whose 
names are household words for 
quality, are beginning to triple their 
help in all departments to meet the 
Christmas demand promptly. 

They. are stocking up with at- 
tractive, useful and practical ar- 
ticles for Christmas gifts which can 
be sold by mail and are making 
elaborate arrangements to give or- 
ders by mail the same prompt, care- 
ful attention they give orders over 
the counter. 

The complete, illustrated cata- 
logs they issue bring these well- 
stocked city stores to your home, 
and their prompt, sure mail service 
—they sometimes even send their 
goods by registered mail—delivers 
the goods immediately, either to 
you, or, with your Christmas 
Greeting inside, to any address you 
may give. 

Everything for Christmas, candy, 
toys, books, clothing, articles for 
the home—all are attainable at city 
store prices, with no extra charge 
for mailing. « 

And remember when doing your 
Christmas shopping that zdvertised 
goods are the best to buy, for you 
can be suré of satisfaction. You 
know that if they were not up to 
the required standard they could 
not stand the limelight of publicity. 

It is safer to buy goods which 
have ‘been tried out by the public 
and found adéquate, than to buy 
goods you kno*v nothing about. 
your advetionent ts henertean’ Apts 
advertiser will realise that you have the. becking 

will credit the 
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of this paper, and inquiry to 
American Agricult 








show ring judging in this county 
away from a theoretical basis 
placing it upon a practical founda. 
tion. In no other show‘is it possi 
to combine the purely breeding 
‘terests with the commercial or 

ket interests in so large a degree 
at Chicago. Through this intimeg 
association of the great breedig ng 
herds of meat producing anip 
with the finished product. from¥y a 
feed yard and with the slaugh 
tests in the packing houses, it 
been possible to correlate, to a Ig 
degree, the science of breeding 

the art of securing maximum 
ciency both in meat producing 
mals and in work stock. 


”_ . 


The Columbus meeting reported §j 
full on an earlier page of American 
Agriculturist was. of a 4 
ture to disturb the eg 
dence of the grange 
and file. But no one should beep 
discouraged. It is a great step § 
eliminate the leaders of the old rf a 
New blood is developing. Other state — 
masters, who no doubt will be f 
and independent, will enter the 
tional body. The experience of 
“middle roaders” will not be repea 
They did defy the boss and his s 
pat ring. That was much. We hoz 
them. If the grange rank and file from 
now on will do its full duty and ref 
the machine state masters, the gold 
day will come. This year the leaden 
have departed; now the ‘syste 
must be fought. In two more yeate 
the national body can be made repress 
sentative of the grarge rank and file.’ 
Patrons, will you help? 


™ | oat 
> - 


Real progress has been wor 
out for the factional differences ip 
the national grange. f 
new national master” 
Oliver Wilson of Illinois 
is the result of a com- 
promise between the so-called stand" 
patters and progressives. Now, 
brethren, let both sides “bury the 
hatchet,” close up the ranks, an@) 
move forward with a determinationg) 
to unitedly support the new leader-% 
ship. Let bygones be bygones. Prese® 
forward in a spirit of fraternity,5 
comradeship, equality and union) 
Never did American agriculture need) 
an efficient organization so much® 
as it does today. Much as the) 
grange has done heretofore, s'ih® 
greater can be its work in futur@ 
Let it rise to the occasion. 4 





March On 





Closing 
the Ranks 


> 





Maryland is already famous for ite#@ 
agricultural exposition held at Balt a 
more the first} 
week of December] 
For years this has 
been the greatest 
late show of farm products in they 
east. This year its plans are far 
greater than ever. Not only are 
five leading state organizations 6f% 
farmers working to this end, but the] 
transportation interests and the Bal® 
timore commercial organizations 
heartily co-operating. In addition: 
the displays and the associati 
meetings there will be daily um 
programs, when speakers of 
and national repute will deliver 
dresses. The fact that the whole stam 
fs enthusiastic, and that Maryl@ 
thus advertises its agricultural 
sources should arouse other eas 
states to the opportunities they 
missing. New York, Pennsylval 
Ohio and New Jersey are slums 
ing. They grow as choice soil DrO® 
ucts, but the general public has 1 
chance to find this out. If Maryi#@e® 
can succeed year after year with 
exhibition, other eastern states show 
also be able to. vy 


Maryland’s Good 
Example 


—* 


It appears the public. has 2 
enough of the Kieffer. Recent ® 
New Jersey : 
{shipped 36 half-t 
/ baskets to New 
and receiyed $3.30, 

30 cents less than the cost of 
baskets. As this kind of thing 5% 
fairly general, this winter may? 
@ good many cords of Kieffer 
stove wood. For this seaso n we 
gest that unless growers wish to 
tablish Kieffer pear growing on 
forestry basis it may possibly 

ore profitable to devote the 
to some other crop. 





Do Kieffers 
Pay? 
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4 What Growing Plants Indicate 


mor Ll. I. VAN SLYKE, N ¥ EXPER STA 









SVhen the physical condition of the 


Peoll is fa orable and when there is 








He gpundance of rain and sunshine with- 
gat excess, 4 pale green or yellow 
golor in pliant leaves or stems, or a | 

le gmall growth of leaf or stalk, is com- | 
Re monly an indication of nitrogen star- 
re vation, due usually to an insufficient 
18 supply of available nitrogen. The same 
te effects may be caused by some forms 
ig of plant disease or by some insect 
lg= pests, due probably. to inability of | 
+ plants to use their nitrogen supply | 
r even when present in abundance. The | 
is | yellow appearance of crops in time of | 
ms drouth is largely due to the inability | 
h ef the plants to obtain their needed | 
i- plant food supply because there is 
{- insufficient moisture to dissolve and 


carry the plant food constituents. 

A bright, deep green color, with a | 
yigorous growth of leaves and stocks, | 
is, in case of most crops, a sign that 
available nitrogen is not lacking, but 


la 5 ‘ ‘ 

i does not necessarily indicate that 
k more nitrogen could not be used to 
6 advantage. 

oh An excessive growth of leaves and 
‘ . stalks, accompanied bby an imperfect 
° development of bud, flower or fruit, | 
- generally indicates too much nitrogen | 
* in relation to phosphorus and potas- } 
foo sium 

: Excess of nitrogen has been report- 


wae ed as the result of plowing under 
leguminous crops too frequently, but 





: : this is probably of somewhat rare oc- 
e = eurrence. This condition can be reme- 
ae died by avoiding large applications of 
4 iG nitrogen, containing materials or by ac- 
n oon companying such applications with 
= ee addition to the soil of phosphorus or { 
eS potassium compounds or both. As /j} 
, me «will ~be pointed out later there are ; 
= some crops which require large | 

“a amounts of nitrogen for best results | 
4 in growth and quality, and ‘he! 
= amounts which would injure cereal | 
. tops, for example, are not too much 
s for the needs of such crops as c_lery,” 
é asparaggus, lettuce, et 


1. Plump Kernels Mean Phosphorous 


‘ ; 4 When under favorable soil i.d 





M climatic conditions grain crops 
si mature early and. furnish smooth, 
i plump, and heavvy kernels, a 
a good supply of available phosphorus 
+ in the soil is indicated. Slow: matur- | 
ai ing grain crops, with light, shrunken | 
i kernels, are usually due to an excess of 
L. Ritrogen in relation to phosphorus as 
d in case of fresh farm manure. | 
h When such crops as corn, cabbage, | 
6 grass, potatoes, tomatoes, beets, etc, | 
il have a vigorous, strong, healthful | 


growth, there cannot be a deficiency 
of potassium compounds in the soil. 


| 








As we have already stated, such 
mecia] indications may often be most 
- heipful and the conditions of crops 
t should be carefully studied with all 
oa 'the facts in mind. In interpreting 
g. fich signs too narrowly, and without 
t © taking all conditions into considera- 
2 tion, such as season, seases, insects, 
a fic, there is always the danger of be- 
2 ing misled at times. Then, too, unfa- 
: torable indications shown by crops 
2 May be due to conditions which are 
Z femporary and which will adjust 
; themselves, as, for example, in case of 
, unfavorable weather. 
Cranberry Interests have been some- 
What disturbed over rumors to the ef- 
fect that the federal government is | 


® begin’ inveStigation to determine 
Pe Whether there be a trust in the hah- | 
Pe Gling of the fruit. Officers of the | 
American cranberry exchange express 
the belief that there is nothing in such | 
BeWspaper comment. In this connec- 
tion it is fair to note that prices have 
Rot shown any abnormal. advance. 
From the opening, around $5 per bar- 
reat producing points, the autumn | 
“Ww a moderate advance to $7.50 to 
® in the wholsesale markets. Part 
of the recent strength is attributed to 
Bmtreasing demand on account of 
Be Snksciving trade. 


wireline 





) . Rabbits and Mice- These may be 
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BEAUTIFUL PAINTING 
OF DAN PATCH 


on Extra Heavy, 
tly Blended Colors and yb meme 
Invented ‘‘Original Colors’’ Process. of 
send you is 21 x 26 inches, making a Splendid 
Saving ss any Home or Office as it is Absol 
Advertising. It will ,be mailed, age 
delivery. 


ing Tube to insure 


Free for Stockowners, Postage Prepaid 


plendid ~ _ For over 25 years I have been that ‘‘Interna- 
toret Dan's teed was tional Stock Food’’ as a Tonic 

m life and | end assim 

as- 
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ntl 
in a Beautiful Stained Ari 6} indow 1 Count 
De You Sages Te See The Day When These Splcmnole you an ieier 00 yon 
Woaderfnl Patch Be Equalled? true expression of Kinciness and 
D P t 1 55 his lovable Disposition as natural as life. You cannot buya ASK MY DEALER 15 YOUR CITY FOR MY STOCK BOOK, 
° Picture like this because 1 Own The Painting and have reserved Internationa! Stock Food is a high-class, medicinal, 

: “~y ‘ e ch an - tomtc and is eaually god for All inde of Live Stock. 

i Mile in * = © « 66x Work Horses, etc. You exe teat 100 tbe. Or 500 Ibs. st 

2Milesin - - ~ + + 2:56 Over 200,000 Dealers sell it on a Spot Cash Guaranten to 

14 Miles Averaging- - = 1:56%4 thousands of them are hanging in fine -money if it ever fails to give paying results. 

30 Miles Averaging - <- + 1:57% | Offices. A Splendid, 14 Color Reproduction of Above Paintin: Its Feeding Cost 1s only ‘*8 FEEDS for ONE CENT.” 

45 Miles Averaging -* - - 1:58 . To Farmers or Stockraisers OVER 21 oe tris os Saas 

. . . >. ate’ st it 
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Dan Is also World age. iles of all the Pacers and Trotters in the World's Mistery. 
rds Werte Macey, hich pared oka iste ANSWER TWO QUESTIONS FOR THIS SPLENDID PICTURE. I DO NOT BELIKYR YOU WOULD TAKE $10.00 for 
fifty-nine seronds, anf th of a mile in | Pictore I will send Free If you could not secure another copy. Write me at ence and ANSWER ONS and the 
pt er nay Fin Fm yh FF Fictare is yours FREE. Over Two Million Farmers and Stockewners have written me for s Dan 
old, ry eh: roa An 4 year os : 
well as Pacers. Why not Raise or Buy Onc! 

















See How Much We Beat Your Dealer’s 
Price and EVERYBODY'S Quality]; 


ON’T let the dealer fool you on price! Don’t let any one humbug you on quality! Get our book. 
See the standards of harrow value. Compare others with ours! Note liberal terms we offer— 
30 days free trial, no mroney down, no deposit, freight paid, cash or credit, nnlimited-time guarantee 
and rock-bottom factory prices. No one can equal Detroit-American quality, First genuine tongueless 
disc—protected for 17 years by patents. Don’t be fooled! You'll find all these features on/y on the 


Detroit-American Tongueless Disc 


Sold Direct From Factory, With Hitch Free 


The only all steel tongueless disc made. bearing. Only harrow with steel separators between 
ar —, me chance of enaknae— he re- blades. Hitch ein see t ae. 
pairs—no delays—no waiting for new parts t our big which fully ex- 
no express bills. Steel wheels have wide Mail Postal! plains the above and - 
tires. teel axle is high arched and gives m other features. Detroit-American 
good clearance. Trucks are flexible. Wheels All Steel barrows are made in sixteen 
ss over uneven places and stones without sizes, cut from 4 ft. to 10 ft. in width, 16, 
sturbing balance. Double levers — each 18, or 20 inch blade as ordered and cut- 
section works independently. Adjustable away style if desired. Book also shows 
hold-downs enable you to regulate depth of de ons and prices that prove great- 
cut. Disc sections do not strike together est values im manure spreaders, en- 
End thrust taken up by hard maple ring ginesandcultivators. Send postal sow. 






































MODERN “Modern Methods of Harvesting, Grading and Packing Apples” is a book that should be in the hands of every orchardist ; 
who is desirous of getting the highest possible price for his apples. It illustrates and describes the Western methodsof 
fruit packing. The fruit grower of the East is greatly indebted to his Western brother for showing him the great possibili- 
, , ties that lie in the fruit business, and if, with the great natural advantages of soil, rainfall and close proximity of market, 
FRUIT he does not profit by this example, he has no one to blame but himself. A postal request to Dept “O” will bring you 
return mail, free, the above book and new booklet. “Scalevide—the Tree-Saver.” If your dealer cannot supply you 
“Sealecide” we wil ae it to an og ery in the United States east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
vérs on receipt ice. O-ga) barre’ 00; 30-gallon barrels, $16.00; 10-gallon cans, $6.75; 5-gallon cans, $3.75, 
METHO DS Address, B. G. Pratt Company, 50 Church Street, New York City. 


rliSaveYou*s0 . | > 
Spreader i RUBBER SHOE |__ Successful | 
For Farmers, Lambermen and Sportsnes. |] F'ruit Culture 


















7 
A Practical Guide to the Cultiva~- 4 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. A 
By Samces T. Maryarp, - 









Formerly .Professor of Horticulture at the Mas 
sachusetts Agricultural College. 





This book is written from the standpoint sf ‘ 
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petpt from injuring the trunks of trees 
BF boxing or placing galvanized wire 
E wreens around the tree trunks and 
5 Severing to the hight of 20 inches. 
Will also prevent sun-scald, and 
costs much less than to replace the 
after the rabbits have injured 
a Remember to tramp the snow 
ut young apple trees to prevert 








































= mice from injuring the trunks in 






















































Snow crust. 
_— 
> * Pe 
: From advance sheets of Prof L. L. New Grose 
San. 'yke’s forthcoming book, Fer- ene t 
Oran. — Crops, published by e "5 “ aa eae 
P $2, pre- | ‘ on age ei 
. : Sr. igi ce 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


Every member of our big family is in- 
terested in promoting New York agri- 
cu/ture. No agency does this better than 
the Old Reliable American HAgricultur- 
ist. The siaie experiment stations, agri- 
cultural schools and colleges, state 
depariment of agriculture, etc, all com- 
bined, do less annually for the improve- 
ment of agriculture in the Empire state 
than this one great farm journal. How 
cau we siill do more? By working ‘n 
the closest way with every member of 
our big New York family. Therefore, I 
ask for your co-operation. When in 
New York come to the Ashland building 
aud see me personally, And, anyway, 
write to me. In what respect can we im- 
prove the reading material? What agri- 
cultural questions need investigation? In 
what way can we, by means of publicity, 
promote the right, correct the wrongs? 
I hope each member of this family will 
write at least one letter to me this win- 
ter. Won't you do it? 


CharteetiQurhutt— 


Editor American .lgricuiturist. 


NEW YORK 
Hop Markets Hold Firm 


In the primary New York market 
there ts very little doing in hops. The 
largest proportion of growers, of 
course, have disposed of their growths, 
but occasionally there is a grower who 
is hanging on to his hops expecting 
to get 50c p lb or better. A few sales 
have lately been made at 47 to ie 

On the Pacific coast the market is 
quiet but firm. Contracts for hops in 
Sacramento district in Cal have been 
freely offered at 24c. Growers, how- 
ever, are wanting more money. 

At New York city, prime to choice 
1911 state hops sell at 55 @57c, Pacific 
coast 48@ 50c. 











Long Island Produce Markets 


CG. Le LOCHART 





This season the unusual conditions 
of the potato market on Long Island 
have kept the farmers and shippers 
guessing. Following a rush days 
would pass without orders being re- 
ceived from Brooklyn and New York 


markets and the prices would grad- 
ually work off. Then as if by con- 
certed action the buyers would send 


out a rush of orders and within the 
hour prices would advance 5 and 10 
cents. A few days ago shippers were 
paying farmers 95 cents a bushel and 
practically no orders were booked at 
that price. Maine potatoes advanced 
to $1 f o b New York, and the buy- 
ers turned their attention to Long 
Island, sending in so many orders 
that the price was again forced to 
#1, but remaining at that price only 
three days, when there was a further 
advance to $1.10. s 

Stock becoming exhausted on the 
south side, one of the shippers from 
that section invaded the territory of 
the shippers on the north side offer- 
ing 1 cent more than was being paid 
there, but before this car was loaded 
he was obliged to pay $1 For the 
second car he offered the farmers 
$1.05, but the demand being heavy 
prices advanced.to $1.10, and sales 
are being made ai $1.13 f o b loading 
stations. 

Last week the Long Island potato 
exchange shipped four cars and had 
several orders booked at $1.13. These 
the association was unable to fill be- 
cause of the failure of the Long 
Island R R to furnish cars for lining 
purposes. August Kelan and Ira 
Young are also in receipt of orders 
which are held up owing to lack of 
cars. 

The cold weather retarded from 
one-half to three-quarters the cutting 
ef cauliflower for shipment. Before 
the freeze shipments were heavy and 
the flowers were netting the grower 
from 75 cents to $1.15 a barrel. This 
price would give the buyers at the 
Brooklyn terminals of the Lone Island 
R R $1 to $1.40 a barrel. a 


Cattaraugus Co—Snow came Nov 
12 and weather has been cold ever 
since. But little plowing was done 
this fall on account of ground being 
too wet. Farmers are busy getting 
fire wood. Stock came into winter 
quarters in fine condition. Some 
farmers are selling cows and _ hay. 
Cows bring $25 ea, hay $15 to $17 p 
ton in barn. Cows have shrunk 
badly in flow of milk. Cheese fac- 
tories have closed for the season and 
milk ig going to creamery. Feed very 
hich. Hogs 5%c p Ib, potatoes 60c 
p |: Celivered at car, butter 33c p Ib, 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


eggs 32c p doz. Apples were p‘enti- 
ful. Some rot appeared in potatoes. 

Steuben Co—Farmers are busy 
drawing potatoes to market at S82c 
p bu. Threshing all done. Grain 
averaged 75% of an average crop. 
Not very much fall plowing has been 
done as the ground has been very 
wet. Live turkeys are selling at l6c 
p lb. The Newark milk and cream 
company, whose factory burned last 
summer, is going to build a new cement 
plant here next spring. Cows are in 
good demand by farmers who have 
lots of feed. Some have to sell on ac- 
count of scarcity of feed. 


Ontario Co--It has been cold and 
stormy -most of Nov. Farm work is 
well along, though there is still some 
corn to husk and a good many little 
things to see to in making ready for 
winter. Potatoes are up a little in 
price, being 80 to 85c p bu. Some are 
holding for $1. Much wheat is being 
sold at D%e, 


Cortland Co—Creameries and fac- 

tories are closing. But few potatoes 
remain undug. Last year was a sad 
lesson. Turkeys are scarce and buy- 
ers plentiful. Price will be from 
15 to 18c p Ib dressed. Not snow 
enough for sleighing. Potatoes are 
being sold at 75c p bu. More farms 
have been sold this year than in many 
years past. Plenty of pigs this fall; 
price about $8. 
About a foot of snow and 
sleighing fine. Farmers have done 
quite an amount of plowing, and if 
snow should go off more will be done 
as the ground is not frozen. All 
cheese factories have closed and milk 
is being shipped to city markets. Sev- 
eral ‘hundred cans are shipped daily 
from the stations in this town. 
Dressed pork brings 7 to 7%ec p Ib, 
eggs 30c p doz, potatoes T5c to $1 p 
bu. The surplus of hay is being 
pressed and shipped, and brings $10 
to $16 p ton, young pigs plenty, and 
bring $1.50 apiece. 

Washington Co—Most of 
put into winter quarters cows and 
sheep lower than a year ago, hay 
bringing $18 to $20 p ton in barn, oats 
60c, corn 0c for 72 lbs. Some wood 
lots are being cut off this winter. 
Ralph Weir is drawing some fine tel- 
ephone poles to Cambridge. Some 
farm changing hands. H. McIntosh 
is doing a large amount of grinding. 

Niagara Co—Fall work nearly all 
finished. Some fall plowing -to de 
done yet, but the ground is- frozen 


Lewis Co 


the stock 


now. The first snow has disappeared. 
The fruit evaporators are. ,ciosing. 
They have had a good run this fall 


and will make some money. - The bulk 
of apples cost them about 40c¢ p bbl. 
Apples are $2 to $2.80 p bbl. Hay and 
all kinds of feed stuff are high. Fall 
wheat looks good. Oats are 50c p bu, 
corn 70c, barley $1.10, butter 30c p 
lb, eggs 33c p doz, fowls 8@9c p Ib. 
St Lawrence Co—The county is 
profiting by the high price of hay, 
the hay crop having been one of the 
largest in recent years, A. J. Nicoll 
of Delhi, N Y, delivered a lecture to 
the students of the agri school of St 
Lawrence university, on The benefits 
of the cow testing assn. These assns 
are becoming more and more numer- 
ous through the state and are prov- 
ing of great benefit to the farmers. 
Mr Nicoll, who is connected with the 
state dept of agri, gave to the students 
a very clear idea of the plans and pro- 
cedures of the testing assns. The 
grade herd of cows of the agri school 
was recently tested for tuberculosis 
and four of the herd reacted to the 
test. These cows are now isolated 
from the rest of the herd and will be 
treated under the Bang method. 


Co—The Borden price for 
Oct mitk was $1.75. Briar Creek 
creamery paid an average of $1.855, 
and 33c p Ib, for butter fat. Dairy 
butter is selling at 35c. Eggs are 38c 
p doz and local markets are not fully 
supplied. 

Schoharie Co—Farmers have had a 
good fall for plowing. Winter has 
set in. Apples were a large crop, and 
poor sale. Potatoes have taken a 
boom, are selling at the station for 
9c p bu. Hay is $20 p ton delivered 
in town Stoek of all kinds is selling 
at a low figure. Pork sells for 9c p 
Ib dressed and delivered in town. 


Otsego 


Roads are getting quite smooth. Not 
many farms have changed hands of 
late Tabor Brothers have 200 tur- 


keys, and a lot of hens and ducks 
dressed and ready to ship to market. 
A good many farmers about here 


raise a large amount of poultry. Sev- 
eral keep 1000 to 1200 hens. Eggs are 
selling in town at the stores for 40c 
p doz. Feed of all kinds is high. 


Montgomery Co—The cold weather 
has stopped plowing, of which there 
is a large amount yet to be done. 
Mrs Nora Ressegine has sold her 
200-acre farm to Charles Whitman 
for $4600. E. Eckler has purchased 
the Logan farm of 70 acres for $1400. 
Many farms are changing tenants. 
Farm help is very scarce and wages 
high. Not much milk is being pro- 
duced this winter. Feed of all kinds 
is high and milk prices lower than 


last year. Dairymen will not stand 
for the many exactions of the health 
officials, and are selling cows, grad- 
ually closing up the milk business. 
Next summer milk production will be 
the smallest in years. Cows are now 
selling at $50 to $75 ea. Live pork 
tic p Ib, fresh eggs p doz, butter 
33c p Ib, hay $17 to $20 p ton. 
Dairymen Notice—The N Y state 
dairymen’s assn will hold its annual 
meeting at Olean Dec 12-15 in the K 
of C hall. A demonstration of the 
uses of milk in cooking will be given 
by Miss Angeline Wood of Alfred 
university in the state armory on 
Dee 13-14. Pro rata premiums will 
be given for exhibits of butter and 
cheese. Among the speakers will be 
the president’s address by I. L. Hunt 
of Adams; Plant improvement by 
breeding by Dr H. J. Webber, Place 
of milk in diet by Prof Flora Rose, 
both of the state col of agfi at Ithaca; 
Practical results of co-operative tests 
of cows by Helmer Rabild of the US 
dept of agri; Basic facts of animal 
nutrition by Dr W. H. Jordan, direc- 
tor of the exper sta at Geneva; Clean 
milk by W. E. Miller of Lebanon, 
pres of certified milk producers’ assn 
of America; Defects in butter from 
the market standpoint by C. M. Try- 
hofer, U S dept of agri at Washing- 
ton; Producing and handling milk 
under sanitary conditions by James 
H. Stoller of Schenectady; The out- 
look of the cheese making industry by 
Hon J. Ruddick of the dairy and 
cold storage commission of Canada; 
Our reputation as a dairy state by 
Hon R. A. Pearson, commissioner of 
agri at Albany; and Does dairying in 


N Y state pay and why by E. H. Dol- 
lar of Heuvelton. 

Oswego Co—There has been snow 
enough for fine sleighing. The lum- 


ber business is active as the land to 
be flooded by the dam for the Salmon 
river electric light and power com- 
pany has to be cleared this winter. 
Surveyors are at work, pits are being 
dug and work on the dam will begin 
in early spring. Hay is scarce; oats 
were a good crop. Potatoes are sell- 
ing at $1 p bu, eggs #c p doz, butter 
soc p Ib. 

Herkimer Co—No snow in this vi- 
cinity and farmers hav@ been plow- 
ing. Eggs are scarce at We p doz, 
turkeys are 25c p lb, chickens 18c, 
hay $20 p ton, and very scarce. No 
sales reported. Most farmers are 
obliged to buy potatoes as crop was 
a failure; price $1 p bu. Several 
changes occurred among the tenants 
on farms Dec 1 





The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, November 
27—Last week steers continued duH 
after Monday with prices drooping 
and closing 10@20c lower than open- 
ing sales; bulls and thin cows held 
steady up to the close of the week, 
but medium and good cows fell off 
10c, closing weak. Veals were lower 
after Monday with all grades except 
choiee lling 25@50c lower; barn- 
yard and fed calves,ruled easier also; 
westerns fell off 25c. The selling range 
fo- the week was: Steers $4@7.40, 
oxen and stags 3.50@5.75, bulls 3@ 
5.40, cows 1.60@5.25, veals 5.50@10, 
culls 4@5.50, yearlings and barnyard 
calves 2.25@4, westerns 3.75@5.50. 

Today there were 47 cars of cattle 
and 843 calves on sale. Steers on 
very limited supply were 10@15c 
higher, but no prime offered; bulls 
about steady with the exception of 
light bologna bulls which were easier; 
these cows held steady; medium and 
fairly good were very dull and 10@ 
15¢e lower. Choice veals were in light 
supply and firm; other. grades steady, 
barnyard and fed calves quiet but not 
many offered and prices just about 
steady. Steers averaging 982 to 13382 
Ibs, sold at $4.50@690 per 100 Ibs 
including 3 cars Va, 1150 to 1202 Ibs, 
at 6.50@6.90; 2 cars Pa, 970 to 1114 
Ibs, at 5.05@5.853; N Y¥ steers, 932 Ibs, 
at 4.50. Bulls sold at 2.50@5.380, cows 
at 1.75@5.25, veals 5.50@10, culls 4.50 
@5.50, yearlings and. barnyard calves 
at 2.50@8.50. 

Sheep continued dull and the under 
grades hard to sell all last week, clos- 
ing lower for common and medium 
stock. Lambs showed a little firm- 
ness on Tuesday and on Wednesday, 
prices were advanced 15@25c; the 
market held up fairly. well on best 
until Friday, while others weakened; 
the finish Saturday was dull without 
a clearance. The selling range for 
the week was: Sheep $1@3.50, lambs 
3.50@5.50, vearlings 3@4. Today 
there were 35% cars of stock on sale. 
Sheep were dull and prices weak; 
lambs in moderate demand, but good 
and choice stock full steady; common 
weak to 10c lower. Common to good 
sheep sold at 1.50@8 p 100 Ibs; a few 
selected at 3.50, lambs 3@5.50. Top 
price for N Y and Pa lambs 5.50, for 
W Va 5.15, for Vt do 5.50, for Ind 
5.10, for Mich do 5.40. 

Hogs held up after Monday and 
closed 5@10c higher than the open- 
ing. There were 7 cars on sale today. 
Prices 5@10c higher, with Hght and 
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medium weights selling at $6.35@6. 
do G5, pigs 625@635. 
erings were liberal last week at 
the large auction marts and included 
a large number of fresh western 
horses. Prices were steady, with 
good rugged work horses the leading 
sellers. Fair to choice heavy draiters 
are quoted at $275@350 p hd, chunks 
1 250, good sound second-hand 
work horses 100@175. 
At Pittsburg, the live stock market 
last Monday was strong to steady, 
and the best kind of cattle sold 1‘) to 


25c higher than a week ago. Total 
receipts numbered 85 cars. Good to 


choice cattle sold at $7.40@7.65 p 100 
lbs, good 1300 to 1400-Ib steers 6.504 
7.10, medium to good 1200 to 13/%)-1b 
steers 5.90@6.35, tidy 1050 to 1150-1» 
steers 5.85@6.35, fair to medium 100) 
to 1100-Ib steers 4.65@5.30, fair 999 to 
1000-Ib steers 4.25@4.65, common to 
good 700 to 900-lb steers 3@3.8), 
rough, half-fat 1000 to 1300-Ib steers 
4@5, common to good fat oxen 34 
5.50, bulls 2.75@5, cows 2@4.25, heir- 
ers weighing 700 to 1100 Ibs 3@°.25, 
bologna cows 1.50@2. Receipts of 
calves amounted to 700 head, and 
sold at 5@8.25. All told, the number 
of hogs arriving last Monday 
amounted to (0 cars and heavv 
weights sold at 6.50@6.60 p 100 Ibs, 


heavy mixed 640@6.50, medium 
weights 635@6.40, heavy Yorkers 


6.25@6.30, light 5.90@6, pigs 5.50@ 
5.80. About 15 cars of sheep and 
lambs arrived Monday and the mar- 
ket was about 25c p 100 Ibs higher on 
lambs, price range being from 3G 
5.50. Sheep were stronger also, and 
were quoted at 2@3.50. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts amounted 


to 4125 head last Monday. The mar- 
ket. was fairly active and prices 
steady. Prime steers sold at $7.145@ 


7.75 p 100 tbs, shipping steers 6.15@ 
7,-butcher steers 5.50@6.75, heifers 4 
@5.75, cows 38.25@5, bulls 3.25 @5.25, 
milech cows and springers 20@60. Out 
of the total number of stock arriving 
at the yards, 1200 were calves. The 
market was fairly steady and prices 
ranged from 5.75@8.75. Sheep and 
lamb receipts Monday amounted to 
25,000 head, the market was slow and 
prices lower. Lambs sold at 4.225@ 
5.35 and sheep went at 1.50@3.50. All 
told the receipts of hogs amounted te 
19,550 head. The market was active 
and strong. Yorkers sold at 630@ 
6.45, pigs 615@6.25, heavy weights 
6.50@6.60, roughs 5.50@5.80. 


The Milk Market 
At New York, at the time of writ- 
ing -the exchange rate was 4%c p qt 


to the farmer in the 26-c zone, hay- 
ii. no station charges, or $2.01 p 40- 





qt can delivered in New York. It 
was cc. nsidered probable that this 
rate would continue on into Dee de- 
spite the shortage in supply. The 


supply, it was believed, would not be 
increased materially if the rate were 
higher. The feeling among some of 
the dealere is that the maximum of 
the supply has been captured. The 
changed condition in the market is 
marked by decreased shipments from 
more distant northerly points and in- 
creases from closer territory, sug- 
gesting that all sources near at hand 
have been stimulated to make up the 
deficiency in the outer zones. Ship- 
ments of cream also show a reduc- 
tion. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Nov 
25 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 


ME 5s obra ee «ik Sd xh $8,330 2.078 
Susquehanna dbs 37 133 
West Shore ........... 11,909 E Bas 
Lackawanna ........:. 48,250 1.425 


N. Y Central (long hau!) 75 
N Y C lines (short houl) 14,225 50 


SS ae 39,554 2,072 
Lehigh Valley ........ 29,360 769 
Homer Ramsdell line... 2,650 49 
New Haven ........... 0,850 a | 
Other- sources ........ 1,660 48 

a 284,338 8.6385 





NEW YORK—At Buffalo, fcy mar- 
row beans $38 p bu, medium and vea 
2.65, fresh eggs 42c p doz. storage °c, 
live turkeys i%c p lb, chickens 19@ 
12%c, fowls 12c, old roosters 9@10c, 
ducks 12@13c, geese 12@15c, pota- 
toes 90¢@1- p bu, cabbage 2.75@4.25 
p 100, squash Wc@1, white turnips 
90c@1 p bu, apples 49@S80c, onions 
1.15 p bu, choice timothy hay 23.50 
p ton, fcy mixed 21, oat and wheat 
straw 7.50, rye 8.50@9. 


Jewish Farmers’ Mecting—The 3d 
annual convention of the federation 
of Jewish farmers of Anjérica was 
held at the Educational alliance build- 
ing, New. York city, Nov 27-29. Be- 
sides the routine business, the pro- 
gram included addresses by Hon 
Isadore Straus, Samuel Hein, Mayor 
Gaynor of New York, Hon Jacob H. 
Schiff, Prof R. A. Pearson, commis- 
sioner of agri of N Y, Alfred Jaret- 
ski, Prof Alexander M. Kantz of 
Mass, Prof Morris Loeb, Dr J. G. Lip- 
man, director of the N J exper sta, 
Prof H. R. Lewis also of this exper 
sta, and others. 
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Ferger’s Sterilized Feeding Molasses 


“NUTRITIA” Ssczs 


NuTEgrT1a™ Feeding Molasses is not an experiment. It is 
. scientific 7A aoe ya from Sugar Cane, and has proven 
to be of the greatest conceivable assistance to nature in restor- 
ing run down cattle, and making the geteoag onset healthier,as it 
lessens the labor of the organs of 
“NorTsgrria” Feeding Molasses puts mone 
by saving Veteriuary Bilis. Many Farmers oy i SES a 
baying “broken down” cattle an 
nixing “Nurarria” with their feed. Under 
it was found to contain more nourishing properties than an: 
== ‘iid Piesh* and Molasses on the market. It makes your 
and “Iron Framed.” 
r nit — Ziving | hi ay v ita lit they aud a 
ic “se orses. them ity ene: 
prodnetive in the e quantity of Milk. aca 
ane the welg Ma of Hogs right from the 
Possesses hea'ing and ensaibee Scoparties to a greater degree 
than any other known feeding mo! we can positively 
guarantee that it will not spoil under any conditions. 
It's up-to-you to eee your Bank unt—eo start feed. 
ing Ferger's “NUTRITL 
ptr orl and Sole Distributors 
AUGUST FERGER & CO., Cincinnati, Ohic 


rEarn $10 a day 


Sawing firewood, lumber, 
ete., on contract work. 
more and cut much e@asi 


Hertzler & Zook 


ae Ga, ¥ A 7 
PH soi we enV ir year. 


$10 Boid at factory p 10 and up. 
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Save ay eee 8 prof't. Operates 
easier than saws beceuse 
stick is iow and the saw 
Graws it on as soon as it 
touches the saw. Only $10 
saw to which ripping table can 
be ndded. Big. money makers 
and avers, Send for 


H¥RTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Boz | Belleville, Pa. 




















Kerosene 
ENGINES 


Operate perfectly on common 
coal ols gasoline, distillate, 
alcohol or any similar liquid 
fuel. Our catalog explains 
why this is safest, simplest, 
most economical and prac- 
tical power. 


Genuine Free Trial 


It it —" a 


e 

noth! Bontt invest inany 
engine , meng get our 
proposition. rs mah now. 








sy one MAN with the FOL MINE. it 
saws down trees. wae okie ke a pocket -knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on kind of ground. One man can saw more timbes 
ps} & a ny § omy any other way, and do it easter. Send 
fustrated catalog No AS -showing Low Price 
thousands. First oe gots 
FOLDING SAWING MAI ec 
187-263 West Harrison St. 
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ope A — ae for free cata- 


ed | HAVANA A METAL WHEEL Co. 
Box 88 
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200% PROFIT 


Handy, Automatic 
HAME FASTENER 


Do away with old hame strap, 
Horse owners and teamstors 
wild about them. Fasten 
astenee with gloveson. Outwear the harness. Money back if 

satisfactory. Write today for confidential terms to agents. 
r. Thomas Mfg. Co., 846 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohie 


BUY AN ICE PLOW 








end save the ice oh Cut your ice 
_ quick ~ a. = my double. 
s equals 2% 

men a conte Pays ad 


Wi. H. PRAT, Verbank, N. Y. 


VETERINARY COURSE AT ROME, 


$1200 and upwards can be made taking our Veter- 
MY Course at home durin ae time; taught 
in simplest lish; | ere —— a obtained 
for successful studen Vy camaten. 


= ; pareicolart an sa Sapan Vet rin= 
When You Write ts jouns: 
Advertioers Ses 
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Affairs at State College 


CHARLES 8S. ADAMS 


The first annua! fruit show was re- 
cently held at the Pennsylvania state 
college under the auspices of the 
Crab Apple club. Exhibits were en- 
tered by fruit growers from a!l parts 
of the state. First, second and third 
prizes were awarded for the best dis- 
plays, which included many different 
varieties. Apples, pears and grapes 
and also a few black walnuts and 
hickory nuts composed the exhibit. 
Apples were the most plentiful. All 
exhibits were tastefully arranged by 
the students of the horticultural de- 
partment. The assembly room of the 
agricultural building was filled with 
heavily laden tables. Many people 
took the opportunity of looking over 
the splendid display. 

The show was a grand success. It 
signifies mot only the interest that 
Pennsylvania fruit growers take in 
this work, but also that Pennsylvania 
has extensive areas upon which all of 
the various orchard produCts can be 
grown, 

Pennsylvania day, recently observed 
at the college, corresponds to what is 
known in other institutions of learn- 
ing as “Founders’ day.” Since this is 
a state institution its founders and 
supporters are the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania. The exercises were held in 
the auditorium, As a time for the 
return of the alumni to their alma 
mater, as a time for reunions, and as 
a time for visifs to the college by 
friends and relatives, Pennsylvania 
day is second in importance only to 
commencement. 

This year’s anniversary was no ex- 
ception so far as the number of visi- 
tors is concerned. Among the guests 
of distinction were Gov and Mrs John 
K. Tener, Maj-Gen Thomas L. Stew- 
art, adjutant-general of the N G P, 
and Warden Francis of the western 
penitentiary. These men delivered 
short and inspiring addresses during 
the course of the program It was 
regretted that the president of the 
board of trustees, ex-Gov Gen James 
A. Beaver, who has in previous 
years conducted the Pennsylvania day 
exercises, could not be with us this 
time, important judicial business keep- 
ing him away. In the afternoon the 
Cadet regiment was reviewed on New 
Beaver field by Maj-Gen Stewart and 
Gov Tener. 

The winter courses 
begin December 6, 1911, and end 
March 1, 1912. Applicants are ad- 
mitted to these courses without ex- 
amination. Last year 118 students 
were enrolled. The college equipment 
is designed for the service of all who 
are interested in agriculture, and win- 
ter courts have been established for 
the large number of men and women 
who cannot spend four years in col- 
lege, but who can give three months 
of winter to association and study 
with others who are engaged in prac- 
tical agriculture or in creamery work. 

The work this year is offered by 
subjects and not by courses, in order 
that the student may have better op- 
portunity to specialize, if he so de- 
sires. There will be a 4 o'clock 
lecture each day for all the students 
of all the courses. Specialists of wide 
reputation throughout the country 
will describe their methods in supply- 
ing the markets with superior prod- 
ucts. 

One week in the winter course is 
e as farmers’ week, for which 
a special program will be prepared. 
The progressive farmers in“ all the 
counties of the state are invited to 
spend this week, beginning Decem- 
ber 27, at the college. 

Last week two cars of pure-bred 
stock were imported and will be used 
for experimental purposes during the 
winter. 


in agriculture 





Pennsylvania Prosperity Notes 


OLIVER L. SCHOCK 





Farmers of Monroe county have 
realized snug sums from the sale of 
walnut trees. Itinerant agents have 
been buying the trees at $10 to $75. 
The trunks were loaded on cars and 
consigned to the nearest seaport for 
reshipment to Germany, where they 
are converted tnto veneering for fur- 
niture and fancy cabinet ware. 

Many counties are thus being de- 
pleted of all large and desirable wal- 
nut trees and but little, if any, at- 
tempt is being made to replace them. 
Luther Burbank has developed a 
quick-growing variety of the walnut 
tree, but no nursery in this locality 
earries it in stock. 

Turnips have been of unusual size 
and quality this season, and ‘recent 
frosts hav. accentuated their tooth- 
some character. Hundreds of bushels 
will be permitted to decay in the 
fields, because of the low market 
value and high transportation rates. 
It is unfortunate that the poor people 
of the larger cities are thus deprived 
of a really palatable and wholesome 
article of food. 

The eXtensive planting of flowering 
bulbs by farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters has been a noticeable feature this 
fall, and many lawns will be object 
lessons to neighbors when the flow- 
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ers bloom in the spring. 
ing of shrubbery is another pleasura- 
ble feature. The articles and books 
on floriculture have made many con- 
verts, and the change in former false 
economy and lack of home decora- 
tions is marked. 

Many farmers and land owners are 
planting cherry trees of the choicest 
varieties, instead of the former kinds 


of shade trees, such as the maple, 
horse chestnut, ete, and find them a 
satisfactory and profitable substitute 





Others are utilizing vacant spots along 
the fences and road by planting fruit 
and nut-bearing trees in profusion 
This simply indicates the changed 
condition in agriculture. 
Tobacco Sales Are Slow 

In the Lancaster county tobacco 
district several sales have been made 
of tobacco at 10 and 4c p Ib in the 
bdle. These are chiefly about Lan- 


disville. As a rule, however, packers 
are holding off until tobacco has been 
stripped. It is recorded that since 
the crop was housed, much pole burn 
has developed. Packers are 
ning to talk about the large amount 
of 1909 and 1910 tobacco left in their 


begin- | 


The plant- | 





hands and they are claiming they will | 


have to get rid of some of this older 
tobacco before buying the new crop 
The 1910 goods, however, have been 
disappearing rapidly from the Lan- 
caster county markets. 

The wiping out in Wis of the 100 
or more curing barns destroyed by 
the recent tornado which swept a 
path across the growing sections of 
Rock and Dane counties, cannot but 
have an effect on the acreage of the 
future in this. state, says the Wiscon- 
son Tobacco Reporter. In some local- 
ities growers are gradually curtailing 
their fields each year, and now 





that | 


their sheds are gone, it will take an. 


extra inducement for growers to re- 
buiid. There were but 5245 


season, a loss of 240 acres from the 
previous year, an area less than that 
grown 25 years ago. But few curing 
sheds have gone up in recent years. 
It is not an easy matter to replace 
$75,000 worth of tobacco sheds, as 
statistics will probably develop later. 
The loss cannot be figured in curing 
barns alone, for the contents of the 
sheds are also partially or wholly 
ruined. On one farm near Janesville 
not a single leaf of tobacco can be 
found in the vicinity to mark the 
place where the tobacco sheds stood, 
everything was so completely 
away. 
Local Reports from Growers 
Tocacco talk is very quiet in 
vicinity. No tobacco has been 
from the poles, and there has been 
no buying, but some speculation is ex- 


this 


acres of | 
tobacco produced in Roek county this | 





blown | 


Dept. 42 
taken | 


pected when the crop has been 
stripped. Tobacco is good, with no |} 
shed burn, no rust and no _ hail. 


Farmers are looking for 10c 
8c is being offered.—[J. C., 
town, O. 

Tobacco is curing slowly in Mont- 
gomery Co, O, and no buyers are 
about.—[W. E. S., Osborn, O. 

Tobacco crop is all in sheds curing 


p Ib, and 
German- 





nicely, and is good in quality and tex- 
ture of leaf. None has been removed 
from poles, so any possible damage 
in shed is as yet undiscovered. No 
buyers have lately made their appear- 
ance, and only a few crops near Lan- 
caster have been bargained for. While 
the crop was yet in the field the price | 
wads 10c and 2c. Growers holding 


goods until stripped at prices from 


12c and 4c, and some above that figure. | 


Shipping will not commence to any 
extent before the holidays.—[C. H., 
Columbia, Pa. 

About 80% of 1911 crop of tobacco 
in the Onondaga district is sold at 8 
to 14c p Ib in the bdle. A few acres 
hit by hail sold at 5 to 7c. 
little has yet been taken from the 
poles.—[F. W. F., Baldwinsville, N Y 

Tobact®d buyers are on the road and 


paying 10c p Ib in the bdle. Since 
fall work has been so pressing, no 


tobacco has been taken down.—[J. P. 
R., Hannibal, N'Y. 

There have been quite a few sales 
of tobacco the past few weeks, rang- 
ing from 9 to 11%4c, with 10c for the 
best. The crop is reported to be far 
better than in years.—[{J. P. R., Han- 
nibal, N Y. 


- 
> 





At Pittsburg, potatoes 95c@$1 p bu, 
cabbage 1.50@1.60 p bbl, onions 90c 
@1 p bu, turnips 1.75@2 p bbl, car- 
rots 1.50@1.75, navy beans 2.85 p bu, 
red kidney 2.75, lima: 6%c p Ib, new 
corn 66c p bu, old 82c, new oats 53c, 
timothy hay 23.50 p ton, clover 21.50, 
mixed 22, rye straw 13.50, oat and 
wheat 12.50, white middlings 31, brown 


28, bran 26, apples 2@3.50 p bbl, 
fresh eggs 33c p doz. 

At Albany, buckwheat Tic p bu, 
corn 77c, oats 56c, rye 9c, bran $27 
p ton, linseed meal 40, middlings 26 
:@30, corn meal 31, loose timothy hay 


18@238, clover 15@18, baled oat straw 
10, rye 11@13, fresh eggs 54c p doz, 
live fowls and chickens 12@13c p lb, 
ducks 11@12c, geese 10@I1I1c, pota- 
toes 3 p arobes red onions 75@S8hc p bu, 
yellow 85 “se 


Only a/| 
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No Engine Can 


Beat the Mc Vicker 


NVESTIGATE ‘em all. Look thor- 
oughly into every engine proposition 
that sounds good. Take up their 

say-so’s, their statements, their claims one 
by one and prove *em out. And if you 
find one that’: as simple, efficient, power- 
ful, smooth-running, trouble-proof as the 
McVicker—buy it. 

We'll welcome the most thorough in- 
vestigation you can make. For that's 
the way we sell the McVicker—by com- 
parison with other engines. The reason’s 
not hard to find. 


The Marvelous 


McVICKER 


has only one-third the number of parts that 
are in the ordinary engine. Most makers 
still cling to a lot of useless parts that 
date back to the infancy of the gas engine, 
when it was about as unwieldy and clumsy 
as could be. The need tor these useless 
parts passed away ago, as gas 
construction improved, but a lot of makers 
still cling to them. Nowadays, however, 
they only mean extra adjustments, extra 
attention, extra liability to trouble. 

60 we cut ‘em all out in the marvelous McVicker. It's 
all engine—yet it's 80 simple that a boy can run it 
—and he can’t run it wrong. It won't “go dead,” 
won't ““balk,"* won't lay down when you need it most. 
Start it, go away and Icave it, and you can be sure it'll 
run right along until the fuel gives out. Develops more 
power on a given amount of fuel, too. 

There's a good dealer near you who can prove these 
facts to you. If you don't know him, write us. Write 
us anybow for our interesting 


FREE ENGINE BOOK 


It's full of engine facts you ought to know. The 
facts in it are valuable, even if you never buy an engine. 
Telis, among other things, how your boy caa build 
@ model farm power plant that will mean a big saving 
to you in time and moncy. A post-<card will bring i. 








ALMA MFG. COMPANY 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 


ARTISTIC 
HOLIDAY GIFTS 


§ The following unique and 
attractive books are particu: 
larly adapted for Xmas Gifts 


These books by 
Herbert Myrick show 
him in a new, intimate 
and human phase— 
quite different trom his 
activities as editor or 

ublisher. In the first, 
™ writes from the full- 
ness of his early life in 
the west, and is one of 
- characters. Help- 


+ y fol. 
he leat j is the 




















THE AUTHOR 
day di te capudeaen of lhe ta oes Oe 


sole survivor. 


CACHE LA POUDRE (Pronounced Cash la Pooder) 


The romance of a Tenderfoot in the days of 
Custer. A drama of life in the new West. The 
universal language of brush, pencil and camera 
to illustrate those exciting times “Of absorbing 
interest.”’ “Absolutely unique.’’ “The pictures 
are superb."’ Edition de luxe, illustrated from 
paintings by Charles Schreyvogel, KE. W. Deming 
and Henry Fangel, in platinum print, multicolor 


and dual tone. Superbly bound in genuine In- 
dian smoke tanned buckskin. This |.mited edition 
is nearly exhausted. %xll inches 202 $6.00 
pages. Postage 20 cents . 


Regular edition, printed from the same Diates 


on fine paper, one multicolored ilustra- $1 


tion. Tx? inches. 202 pages............ 
THE PROMISE OF LIFE 

A preachment to the New York Churchman’s 
Association—an attempt to show that God, nature 
and man, and all things animate and inanimate, 
are part of one universal whole, which promotes 
happiness, contentment and satisfaction to each 
individual “‘provided only we know how to live.” 
In simple language is pointed out tiie union of 
science and religion in a manner that carries = 
spiration to the weak, the struggling or 
strong Handsomely printed Bound in $0.50 
cloth and gold. 5x7 inches..... 


A SWIM FOR LIFE 

The true story of one of the author's thrilling 
adventures A graphic recital of an exciting in- 
cident is here charmingly told. An extracrdinarily 
inspiring account of plucky endeavor. The book is 
brimful of interest from cover to cover. ‘Just the 
thing for boys.’ Beautifully bound and Mlustrated 
Each page is a trifle over 8 inches wide, $1 00 
and about 5 inches high... . P * 


Orange Judd Company 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to muy, sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
«s one word, Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 


tion in issue of the ey week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” “TO RENT” i be 


accepted at the above rate, “but will be insert in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


COLORED MUSCOVE and Indian Runner ducks. 
Bourbon Red t ane = =, Comb White 
Leghorns. Breeders ee Circular. 
BERT DILLENBECK, “hhendell N 


FOR SALE—Single Comb White Leghorn and Rose 
Comb Rhode Island ol pullets and cockerels. Write 
us. for prices. TH FLINBURG POULTRY CO, 
Fairview Farm, himingbure. Pa. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


LIVE STOCK 


SHETLAND PONIES for sale. PAULINE SMITH, 
Sandy Hook, Ct. 





wg PIGS $6 each, SERENO WEEKS, De 


Graff, 





DOGS AND FERRETS 


TOY WHITE SILK POODLES, from 3-pound par- 
ents, $15. Every variety dogs, puppies, Angora cats. 
aS KENNEL CO, 113 East 9th St, New 

ork City 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Stamp for reply. 
FOSTER, Wellington, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TELEGRAPHY—MORSE AND WIRELESS—Rail- 
(station agency) taught quickly. 





CHAS 











way accounting 

R R Dispatchers’ and Western Union wires and com- 
plete wireless station in school. Splendid opportuni- 
ties. Graduates assisted. Living expenses low—may 
be earned. Largest and oldest school—established 37 
years. Investment $25,000. “orrespondence courses 
also. Catalog free. DODGE TELEGRAPH AND 
RY INSTITUTE, Elm St, Valparaiso, Ind. 





seconds, stoneware shipped 
Brighton, Pa, Lots 
jars, pans, bowls, pitchers, 
pots; useful, handy articles. 
SWASEY & -v, Portland, 


FULL BARREL LOTS, 
direct from pottery, New 
well assorted; crocks, 
mugs, tea and bean 
Send cash with order. E. 
Me. 





ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cattle, 
durable and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet with 
cuts and full information by writing the manufac- 
turer. ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 


STONEWARE MEAT TUBS (barrels), 10 to 50 
gallons, first and second quality, direct from factory 
to consumer. Write us. E. SWASEY & CO, Port- 
land, Me. 








and White Holland turkeys. 
Also Rhode Island 
W. REHMEYER, 


MAMMOTH BRONZE 
Special prices. 500 birds for sale. 
Hed poultry. Circular free. H, 
Turnpike, Pa. 





TURKEYS—Bronze, Buff, Black, Narragansett, 
Slate and White. Muscovy ducks, Silver Hamburgs, 
Indian Games, Langshans, etc. Write CLARK BROS, 
Free; ort, O. 





‘ARM 290 ACRES; buildings built in 1903; price 
with stock and tools $13,000, one-half cash. BERK- 
SHIRE PIONEER POULTRY YARDS, Berkshire, NY. 


CHOICE Mammoth Bronze and White Holland 
turkeys; White Leghorn and White Wyandotte cock- 
erels, H. CURTIS KROUT, Maryland Line, Md. 


SUPERB STRAIN WHITE WYANDOTTES. Big 
healthy birds at right prices. Circular, OWNLAND 
FARMS, South Hammond, N Y. 


ae TURKEYS, Rouen ducks, 











Pearl guineas, 











poultry. For sale cheap to close out stock. 
ORRIN SHEPARD, Le Roy, N Y. 

KELLERSTRASS Crystal White Orpington _cock- 
erele. early hatched, $2.50. ROBERT C. BOSS, 
Route 9, La Porte, Ind. 

BARRED ROCKS—Have some splendid birds for 
sale, prices reasonable) GEO GREENWALD, Haines- 
port, N J. 

GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS; better than ever; 
extra heavy toms and hens. 8S. B. OGAN, Cumber- 


Jand, 


FOR SALE—White Rock a 





Few hens April 





hatched, Fishel strain. E. BARNHART, Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa. 

LARGE, VIGOROUS Single Comb Rhode Island 
Red cockerels, $2 and $3. C. W. PORTER, Williams- 
burg, Maes. 





CHOICE BARRED ROCK cockerels and pullets $1 
one $2 this month, MRS W. L. BENNETT, Crooks 
wile, © 





THOROUGHBRED Bronze Turkeys, ‘‘Wolf’’ strain. 
MES PEARL PHELPS FIELD, East Freetown, N. Y. 


FUR SALE—Bourbon Red turkeys and Shorthorn 
































cattle. SPROWLS & SLEMMONS, Clarsville, Pa. 
R SALE—200 Reds; prices reasonable. SHREWS- 

BURY POULTRY YARDS, Shrewsbury, Pa. 

WHITE MUSCOVY ducks, Toulouse geese, Narra- 
gansett turkeys for sale. ADY, Sharon, Md. 

sc ss > ORPINGTONS. Good birds, prices 
jow. E. W. SLATE, South Hammond, N Y. 

RI RED or an a Indian Runner drakes; 
bargain prices. A. D. SMITH, Sodus, N Y. 

GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS, mammoth size, toms 
$5 to $6. HOVER BROS. Germantown, N 

FISHEL WHITE ROCK cockerels cheap. ARTHUR 
Benninger, Walnutpert, Pa. 

WHITE WYANDOTTE pullets for sale. THOS 
LEVERS, Hornell, N Y 

COCKERELS—Leghorns, Rocks, Reds. LEGHORN 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 

LIVE STOCK 

REGISTERED Peland-Chinas, Berkshires, Chester 

Whites, large strain, all ages, mated, not akin; bred 


beagles, collie pups; Guernsey 


sows, service boars; 
circular, P. F. HAMIL TON, 


calves. Write for 
Cochrapville, Pa. 


JACKS AND MULES—580 Paw of fine big ones. 
Will sell them out in the n 69 days. Write for 
prices today. R's ACK 1 FARM, West Elk- 








REGISTERED BERKSHIRES, Longfeliow Master- 
piece strains, 2 to 7 months, both sexes, not akia; $10 
and up. SUNNYL ‘AWN F ARM, Milton, Pa 


ae PURE-BRED BERKSHIRE SOWS, rare bar- 
gain te quick buyer. nh and prices on 
application. BOX 97, Berlin ° 


LARGE IMPROVED English Yorkshires, fine pigs; 
serviceable boars. MATHIAS & » successors 











4. A. Bradley, Frewsburg, N Y. 
SHORTHORN HERD BULL, 4 ars old, roan, 
extra breeder, fine disposition, to sell. A. L. 


CARVER, Freeport, 


ares © BULLS—Fxtra 
to suit TRIPLE 
Norr A, -.% 





a young bulls, prices 
GS FARM, R D 4, 








WANTED—10 head young. fresh Holstein cows: 
state price. M. E. HAMILTON, Madison Heights, 
Va. 

PIONEER repeteres a. all ages, 


splendid values. ROBERT ED , Cattaraugus, N Y. 


POLAND-CHINAS, champions of world’s feir. Cir- 
ular free. NELSON STAMBAUGH, New Berlin. 0. 











CALIFORNIA HONEY on trial, freight paid, llc Ib. 
Large sample 10c; list honey, nuts, fruit, ete, free 
SPENCER APIARIES CO, Box 64, Nordhoff, Cal. 











10 CHRISTMAS POST CARDS given with member- 
ship, 10c. MAPLE VALLEY CARD EXCHANGE, 
Box 11838, Pittsfield, Mass. 

BALED HAY in carloads Write for prion deliv- 
ered your station. MATHIAS & OBER Frews- 
burg, N Y. 

AMERICA’S great poultry book free. H. H. HINI- 


KER, Mankato, Minn. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—More men to prepare as firemen, brake- 
men, motormen, conductors, sleeping car and train 
porters. Nearby roads. Good wages, steady work. 
No strike. Hundreds placed in the service without 
experience. Inclose stamp for application blank. 
Name position wanted. RAILWAY INST, Dept 18, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





ARE WANTED for government positions; $80 
annual vacations; short hours; 
no “‘layoffe;’’ common education sufficient; over 
12,000 appointments coming; influence unnecessary. 
Send postal immediately for free list of positions 
open, with description. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept R19, Rochester, N Y. 


you 
month to commence; 








LEARN TELEGRAPHY—Practical school with 
railroad wire; also wireless; earn $50 to $150 per 
month; write for catalog. EASTERN TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa. 

THOUSANDS employees will soon be. needed for 
vacancies in United States tiilway mail and other 
departments. If y wish rosition, secure particulars 


ou 
SPRINGFIELD CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 


Mass. 


from 
Springfield, 


WANTED—Sober, 
general farm work. 
PA. 





wife for 


industrious mau and 
F. J. Wilcox, 


MARKERT. R R, 





SALESMAN in each county for seeds. COBB, 


Franklin, Mass. 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS“€624 a week. New automatic curry comb, 


Cleans horse in half the time. No clogging. Big 
demand, big profits, Free sample. THOMAS COMB 
CO, 1653 Third St, Dayton, 0. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





Six Cents a Word 
CORN AND STOCK FARM—I91 acres, $10,000, 
part cash. In fertile, prosperous Carroll county, 
Maryland; only 25 miles from Baltimore, and near 
other big cities and towns; this rich grain and stock 
farm in a mild delightful climate at less than $50 
per acre, with fine substantial buildings, is a re- 
markable bargein; loamy fields produce splendid 
crops of corn and wheat: cuts 100 tons hay; pasture 
for 35 cows; large quantity wood and timber; 2% 
story, %-reom stone house, beautiful lawn; stone 
barn, 40x72; wagon shed; 2 big corn houses; dairy; 
2 tenant houses; other buildings: easy drive to 
raftrond : price only $10,000, half cash, balance at 
For ful) details and traveling directions to see 
this and other rich corn and grain farms see page 82, 
‘Strout’s Farti Catalog 34," which shows photograph 
of buildings av.! gives reliable information regarding 
railroads, scho's, markets, soils, climate, crops raised, 
ete, in all the best farming sections of the east and 
south; copy free. E. A. STROUT. Station 1096, 47 
West 34th St, New York 





FARM’S YEAR'S TXCOMP $1125, price only $1800. 
Pleasant home and real money-making farm in New 
Jersey: mild winters. 15% acres slightly rolling land, 
fenced with wire and rail; cuts 10 tons of hay 
produces good crops, keers several cows; 75 fruit 
trees; S-room house with piazza; spring water; good 
barn, other outbuildings: nerr chureh, stores, school, 
creamery: owner sold $1125 worth of produce last 
year; must make a qrtc k change: price only $1800 
For further detatls of tl nd other good low-priced 
farms near New York, ‘Pity delphia and other large 
cities, see page 58, “Strout’s Farm Catalog, No 34, 
copy free. E. A. STROUT, Station 1096, 47 West 
84th St, New York. 





FARM OF 219 ACRES—12-room white house with 
zreen blinds. good cellar, basement barns, silo, wagon 
ouse, hog house, fice house, ice pond, orchard, wood 
ond timber, 21 cows, 2 horse, 5-passenger auto- 
mobile, in good order: farming implements and small 
trols: 2 miles from railroad station ne vitlage; 
all for ‘$7500, part cash. HALL’S FARM AGENCY, 
Owego, Tioga Co, N Y. 


ORANGE COUNTY, ‘New York. farms. The «creat 
dairy county. Two hours New “York. Vicinity 
Goshen and Middletown. throughout county, $50 to 

V. BOAK, Middletown, N Y. 





$100 p acre. A. 





HOLSTEIN registered bull calf. born Nov_ 13, 
1911, price $30, R. A. FOWLER, Cherry Creek, N Y. 


eee BLOOD Poland-China 
Wm 8S. LONG, Frankford, 


ANGORA GOATS, pure-bred, 7 in kid, $5 each. 
KLEE MILLING CO, Westminster, Md. 





aa and gilts for 
1. 





Good places at low 
Catalog free 
REALTY CO 


NEW YORK STATF FARMS 
prices in nearty oll parts of the state. 
if you menn business. NORTHERN 
Syracuse Y. 


. N 





FOR SALE—6-room modern frame @welling: 5 acres 
tich_ bottom land: well water: orchard; outbuildings. 
F. PALMER, West Alexander, Pa. 





50 SHIR gone d sows, bears, ies: all ages; 
clreular. CLARK BROS, Freeport, 


RERKSHIRE PICS $5, Bronze turkeys $3. FOSTER 
rRAGS, Peruvlack, Pa. 








WRITE TO MATHTAS HAHN of Greenwood, Del, 
for wonderful farm bargains. 70 farms fer sale 


1 DRTAWARE FARM: bargain: 
it. BOX 15, Faglerilie, Pa, 





rent only pays for 











THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBEAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 











Cath oF 7—Wheat—, —oOr-, ~Vaa 
1911 1910 1911 18910 1912 1910 

Chicage ...... -98 91% .75% .51 49% .31 
New York .. 98 8% .70% .51 54 37% 

Boston ....... —_ — 76 -62% .55% .39 

St Louis ..... 86% 96% .74 52 .48  .34 
Teledo™ .s2..60 Rb) 66 49 .50 .80% 

Minneapolis . _ 71 AT -46% .31 

Liverpool ..... . 1.09% i 09% -85 -68 _ — 
At Chicago, the wheat market has 
been entirely professional for some 


Price changes remained within 
a narrow range. May wheat at Chi- 
cago around $1@1.01 p bu. Consid- 
erable heaviness has prevailed in Dec 
delivery. Speculators maintain that 
with large stocks at visible supply 
points there is a possibility of heavy 
deliveries on Dee contracts, and that 


days. 


meanwhile the cash market is not 
brilliant The milling demand for 
wheat is fair, but not urgent, and 


exports of wheat and flour are rather 
small. _ 

The dept of agri is making public a 
eablegram from Rome dated Nov 18 
wherein the International! institute of 
agriculture reports on crep areas and 
production. This applies to crops in 
the principal producing countries of 
the northern hemisphere; not the 
world crop. The figures will not be 
agreed to by many authorities, yet are 
of interest. They placg the past year’s 
production of wheat in the northern 
hemisphere at 3,056,000,000 bus; rye 
1,324,000,000, oats 3,385,000,000. Seed- 
ing of winter cereal crops was accom- 
plished under good conditions and 
germination regular. 

European crop and market advices 
were generally colorless. Argentine 
reports were conflicting. Receipts of 
wheat at primary points are nearly 


normal. No 2 red winter in store was 
quoted at 95@98c p bu, yA 2 spring 
98c @$1.07, durum %c@1 


Corn was in fair leat and rea- 
sonably well supported; on account of 
unsettled weather in the interior. 
There was nothing new in the situa- 
tion. Speculative trade was moder- 
ate; Dec fractionally higher around 
64@65c p bu, old No 2 at a stiff 
premium, commanding T5@75%e. 

The oats market was practically 
at a standstill so far as price changes 
were concerned. Offerings were lib- 
eral and shipping demand fair, feel- 
ing comparatively steady, standard 


oats in store 48@48%c p bu, Dec 
fractional discount, May around 50c. 
Rye offerings were small and 


wanted at full recent prices, with No 
2 to go to store 97@98e p bu. 

Recent high prices increased offer- 
ings of barley, this giving buyers a 
slight advantage. Quotations were not 
essentially changed, choice north- 
western to arrive at Chicago touching 
$1.26 p bu, fair to good malting 
grades 1.15@1.25, fcy around 1.28, 
feed barley 85c @ 1.05. 

Grass seeds were dull at the pos ate 
high level, prime timothy 16@16% 
p Ib, clover 2014 @21c, hungarian 1% 
@1%c, millets 1% @2c. New buck- 
wheat was in demand at 1% @1%c 


p lb. 


|THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOB BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 
- 





Cattle, —Hos-, -—Sheep—, 
Per 100 Ibs 








1910 1912 1910 1911 1910 

Chicago $7.35 $6.55 $7.20 $3.75 $4.10 
New - York 7.00 6.55 8.20 3.50 4.40 
Buffalo .. 7.20 6.40 7.50 3.50 4.25 
Kansas City 7.30 635 7.15 3.55 4.00 
sburg 6.90 635 8.05 3.75 4.25 
At Chicago, heavy shipments of 
eattle to this market and to other 


great western markets continue to be 
the prime factors in the live stock mar- 
kets. Many feeders claim that be- 
cause of the loss of their hogs they 
were forced to market cattle, since 
they cannot feed 60c corn without 
having pigs to follow the steers. Many 
thin cattle are arriving; and not only 
from districts in which cholera has 
prevailed. In some instances the 
damage to corn fodder is said to be 
a factor in the movement of cattle 
marketward. With the price of corn 


high and hay selling much in ad- 
vance of quotations a year ago in 
most localities, feeders regard cattle 


sold as well sold. Heavy beeves are 
worth $9@9.25 p 100 Ibs, against 6.75 
@7 a year ago and the supply of 
choice beef is not large enough to go 
around. Producers of finished beef 
are expecting some exceedingly high 
prices this year at the sale of exhi- 
bition stuff at the 1911 International. 





Reef stéers, choice to prime, heavy........ $8. 00A9. = 
Treef steers, medium good to choice........ 6. 75@8.00 

Reef steers, common to medium............ 5.0@6.75 
SEED. sv oss barvevGagswss ot i CK Se 6.50@8.25 
Range st€eTs ....cccccccccvecccessesseess 4.75@7.50 
Beef cows, prime to choice.......++-++«++s 3.25@5.50 
Fat heifers, good to choice......-......«: -00@5.40 
Heifers, selected ... 2... sesccceceeereceses 5. 40@6.40 
Good to prime veals.......++«s+ee+ evecsee 1,50@8.25 
Stock steers .......ccscccccesnceee Segscese On 5.00 
Feeding steers .....0secccecsseeweees «ues» 450@5.80 

Heavy hogs continue 


spicuous minority, the avérage weight:fand weak ané 


Saiom Agricuiturist 


averaging close to 200 lbs ea. » Plenty 
of light stuff"is selling at 54% @6c p 
Ib with heavy packing up to 6%c. It 
is predicted by followers of the pork 
market that heavy weight hogs will 
command a premium ail winter. 
No sooner had the movement to 
market of western lambs greatly sub- 
sided when the glut of natives ar- 


rived, thus keeping prices down and 
demoralizing the market. Not only 
have the western markets been af- 


flicted, but eastern markets are in 
Similar condition. Prices have been 
ruinous from growers’ standpoint. 
Killers continue to get bargains in 
sheep business which seems to be at 
low ebb as indicated in the following 
t.ble of prices: 


Yotive OWED as cveccccccecee Ceccecesesesess $2.50@3.40 
Se Ser eeeccece ooh. 3.90@4.46 
Range wethers ......... Cececesececcsesese 3.50@3.85 
Cull ¢ oc vevccccccccecvosceescases 2.00@ 2.58 
bcctenseeso coctan 60.006400060+060+009 Dee 
Native lambs ........ aeccccecces - 4.00@5. 6 
@ lambs ......+-+- eeetces ececegeese 4.75@ 5.56 
eebecece Cwcccccccescsccs 6-04.25 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 


all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 


from store warehouse, car er dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold. in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 
secured. 
- Apples 
At New York, apples are in free 


supply and moving slowly at former 
prices. Snow and McIntosh are quoted 
as high as $4 p bbl for choice stock, 
with Spy at 1.75@3, Twenty-Ounce 
and King 2.25 @ 8.50, Wealthy 2@ 
3.25, western .bx apples 1@3 p bx. 

At Chicago, the market is steady 
and dealers report no change in 
prices. All kinds, bbls, bulk or bxs, 
are in fair demand. Jonathan are 
quoted as high as $4 p standard bbl, 
King 3.75, Baldwin 8, McMahon 2.75, 
Spy 3.50, Tolman Sweet, Pound 
Sweet 2.50. Western bx apples 1.50@ 
4.25 p bx. Apples in bulk, Ben Davis 
mainly, $150@175 p car, common 
s.ock 75@100. 

Beans 

At New York, no further change in 
medium or pea beans is recorded. 
There is some further export busi- 
ness in red kidney at $5.45@5.50. 
Yellow eye had a few small sales at 
4.15, marrow sells at 4.75, medium 
4.20, pea beans 4.25. 


At New York, arrivals are falling 
to still smaller figures and receipts 
are very light for this time of year. 
It is difficult to obtain enough new- 
laid eggs, and the range in prices is 
extremely wide. Fresh gathered ex- 
tras are quoted at 41@43c p doz, mis- 
cellaneous lots of fresh gathered 23@ 
29ce, storage 17@23%4e, state, Pa and 
nearby hennery white, large fcy, new- 
laid 52@hoec, fair to good 45@50c, or- 
dinary 35@ 40c, western gathered 
white 35@45c, hennery brown 41@ 
48c, mixed colors 34@40c. 

At Chicago, fresh eggs. are so 
scarce that the egg committee has fav- 
ored discontinuing quotations on 
grades until. the supply increases 
Dealers so lucky as to have really 
fresh eggs can obtain most any price 


asked, So-called “fresh firsts” are 
quoted at 27@29c P doz, and find a 
quick sale, storage 21@26c, the latter 


being paid for Oct stock. 
Fresh Fruits 


At New York, pears are dull and 
Kieffer sell at $1 @2.75 p bbl. Re- 
ceipts of cranberries are fair, ané 


Cape Cod fey late sell at“8.50@9.50 p 


bbl, Howe 8.25@9, late 6@8, Early 
Black 4@7.0, Jersey 7@9, Long 
Island, Early Black 7.50@8.25. Grapes 


are weak and black seN at about L 
p 10-lb cra, Niagara 2.50@2.75 p 10- 
bskt case. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, demand continues 
active for the higher grades of timo- 
thy hay and prices well sustained 
from No 2 grade upward. The mar- 
ket for low grade hay, small bales, is 
weak. Offerings are heavy and trade 
slow. Rye straw is steady, . Small 
bales’ continue to sell at about Jc p 
100 Ibs lower than large bales. Prime 
timothy hay, lar, e bales, sells at $1.30 
p 100 ibs, No 2 1.25, No 3 1.07, clover 
mixed 1. 15, clover 1.20, rye straw 95 
oats or wheat 55c. 

At Chicago, the market for hay con- 
tinues steady and ‘choice timothy is 
quoted at $22.50@23.50 p ton, No 3 
18.50, clover 15@17, prairie 13 @ 17.0%, 
Iowa, Minn, Neb, and Dakota prairie 
choice 15. 50 @ 16. No 2 11@13; Tit 
Wis and Ind feeding 10@12, packing 


8@10. 
Mill Feeds, 

At New York, market rules fairly 
steady, although demand is light 
Coarse western spring bran in P 
Ib sks, to arrive, sells as high as 10 
p ton, standard middlings 27. * rel 


do 31, linseed of] meal 40, brewers 
snent 1.67 p 100 Ibs, grits 1.6% 
flakes 2.10. 


Nuts 


in a con- -eAtrwew nh Yorksechestnuts are Auft 
ad ynorthern 


sell-at s2@ 


Gh ine oe ee 


oan: a- a . 
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325 p 6O0-Tb bu, southern 1@1.75. 
Hiokory nuts are in light supply and 
frm at 2.25@2.75 p 50-lb bskt, — wal- 


nuts 1 p 50 Ibs, butternuts 75c @ @1ip 
85 Ibs. é 
Onions 
At New York, onions are meeting 
a fair outlet and prices are steady 


to firm. Orange county (N Y) yellow 
or red $2@z.5U p bag, state and west- 
ern yellow 2.25@2.00 p 140-lb bag, or 
1.75@2.10 p 100-Ib bag, red 1.75@2, 
white 1.50@1.90 p cra 

Poultry 


At New York, market on live poul- 
try is fairly firm after Thanksgiving 
and live fow!s sell at 10@1l1c, chick- 
ens do, roosters 7@7%c,.turkeys 14@ 
18c, ducks 12@13c, geese 10@13c. 
The dressed poultry market contty- 
ues fairly steady and & 4 dry-packed 
turkeys are quoted at 21@24c, mis- 


cellaneous lots of western and north- 


ern 18@20c chickens, dry-packed 
15@18e, roosters 10c, ducks 18@19c, 
geese 14@15c, prime white squabs 


io doz $2@4.50. 


weighing 6 to 10 lbs 
Potatoes 


New York; 
with 


demand for potatoes 
moderate offerings 


At 
is active and 


the market rules firm. Outside quo- 
tations for foreign potatoes are full 
high and some holders are asking 
more, Domestic tubers are occasion- 
ally selling higher than quoted, but 
in rather rare instances. Sweet po- 
tatoes are in light supply and firm. 
Bermuda are moving slowly. Bermu- 
da white sell at 5@7 p bbl, southern 
late 2.25@2.75, Long Island 3.50@ 
3.60, state 2.85@3.15 p 180 lbs in bulk 
or 2.75@2.95 p bag, Mich 2.25@2.50 p 
150- ib bag, Me 3@3.25 p 180 Ibs in 
bulk or 2.85@3 p bag, Scotch 2.65@ 
2.85 p 160-Ib bag, English do, Irish 
2.65@2.75. Sweet potatoes 2.50@3 p 


bbi or 50¢@1.50 p bskt 
Vegetables 


At New York, cauliflowers are gen- 
erally poor and of uncertain value, 
Long Island short-cut selling at $1@ 
3.50 p bbl, long-cut 75c@$1. South- 
ern beans are arriving in small lots 
and selling promptly at $4 down. 
Beets are firm and higher at $1@1.50 
p bbl -or $1.50@2 p 100 bchs, New 


Orleans $2@3 p bbl, carrots 75c @$1.75 
p bag or $1@1.50 p 100 Ibs, cabbage, 
Danish seed, $16@18 p ton, domestic 
10@14, red $18@22, cucumbers, Fla 
$2@3 p bskt, chickory 50c@$1, cel- 


ery, state $2@2.50 p case, knob celery 


$3@4 p 100 Ibs, eggplant $1.75@2.75 
p bag, lettuce, nearby 50c@$1.50 p 
bskt, okra $1:50@3 p 6-bskt carrier, 
peas, Fla $83@6 p bskt, New Orleans 
$4@5, peppers $1@1.75 p bbl, pump- 
kins 50@7hc, svinach 50@Th5c, squash, 
marrow 0@T75c, Hubbard 75¢e@$1, 
white $2@2.50 p bx, turnips, Canada, 
rutabaga 90c@3$1 p bbl, other than 
rutabaga 60@7h5e. white $1@1.25, to- 


25 p bx, Fla $2@ 
$1.25 @ 2. 


matoes, Cal 5c @$1 
3 p carrier, Cuban 


—.— 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicage— 


1911... 36 83% 33 
19170 ., 82 31% 31 
1908... 31@32 82 81 
1908. . 81% 32 30 
Butter 

At Néw York, the market has ad- 
vanced again on the very choicest 
cmy butter and other grades are 


higher in sympathy. Receivers are 
short and passing out goods in a way 
that will best satisfy the most press- 
ing needs, Choicest butter és quoted 
as high as 36c in’ large lots in tubs. 
Miscellaneous lots of fair to good 
cmy 81@35c, held 26@33%c, state 
dairy 23 @83c. 

At Chicago, butter is selling fairly. 
Demand is more than adequate, how- 
ever, for the fine butter arriving, and 
has opened a way for an active trade 
in storage stock. Best quality of cmy 
butter at wholesale in large lots in 
tubs. sells at 32@33c p Ib, miscella- 
neous lot of fair to choice cmy 30 
31%ec, dairy 25@28c. In a jobbing way 
34@35%c is secured and retailers 
harge consumers 40c or better. 

At Buffalo, fcy cmy 36c p Ib, dairy 
o2e, fey crock 28@30c. 

At Philadelphia, fcy cmy 38c p Ib, 
prints 42@46c 


At Cleveland, fcy cmy 36c p Ib, 
lairy extras 29c. 
At Pittsburg, fcy cmy 27e p Ib, 
dairy 27ec. 
Cheese 
At New York, general tone of the 


narket continues firm and some busi- 
1ess is recorded in high grade flats as 
high as 15%c, held milk Sept and 
earlier is quoted as high as 15%c, but 
current make and specials sell at 12% 
@15%c, daisies 15@15%c, skims 
11 @ 15c. 

At Chicago, trade is moving along 
in the regular way, without any very 
large sales, and American twins are 
quoted at isk @ 1l4c, daisies l4c, isu, 
America and longhorns oteit 
Swiss 13@15c, limburger 12@ 


. Before retiring the dairyman gives a 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Northern New York Farm Vigor 
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That Jefferson county ranks as one 
of the foremost dairy counties in New 
York is very evident. To hold this 
position she was obliged to procure a 
cheaper fodder for her cows. This 
was found in silage; and for the past 
10 years more land has been devoted 
to the raising of corn than ever be- 
fore. This year an immense crop was 
produced, and silo erection made a 
record in numbers. 

While some men experimented with 


alfalfa, wheat and barley as side 
issues for a balanced ration, the ma- 
jority found that when four acres 
of good corn made into silage will 


feed 10 cows during the winter there 
was little need of looking further. 


All coarse feeds were fed to the milk by the teachers. 


producing cows. The biggest income 
of the farm. came from the cheese 
checks The largest dairy owners 


feed five times daily, in the following 
manner : 

Silage in the morning, followed an 
hour later by hay and grain. At 
noon clover hay or alfalfa, and at 
night silage was the main fodder. 


light feed of hay and grain. With 
such rations the milk flow is kept up 
to a marvelous extent, and satisfac- 
tory resuits are obtained. 

Silos were purchased so rapidly, 
that many delays were made in sup- 
plying the farmers. When a number 
of men united in buying them, a 
wooden silo cost about $200 each, 
and the concrete $325. With the in- 
creased interest In the dairy prablem, 
came a reconstruction in the cow | 
herself. For the past 10 years the | 
common cow has given way to the 
high grade and the pure bred. The 
Holstein predominates at present, be- 
cause of her great producing quali- 
ties. The cheese factories pay from 
$1 to $1.35 for a 100 pounds of milk, 
with no regard as to quality. Nearly 
all dairymen located at a distance 
from the eity or milk stations raise 
Holstein cattle of grade quality, 
heading their herds with pure-bred 
bulls, 

In various sec.ions are large herds 
of Jersey, Guernsey, and Ayrshire 
cattle kept wholly to supply the cities 
with milk, butter, and cream. The 
barns of these owners are strictly, 
modern, being built of cement, with” 
swing stanchions, carriers, and water 
buckets. . Many are lighted by gas, 
and all are disinfected with lime and 
whitewash. The cattle are usually 
of superb, registered stock, ranking 
well at various fairs. 

United with dairying is hog raising, 
for there must be no waste in the 
crop production if money is to fill the 
owner’s pocket. During the summer 
the pigs are fed whey and are al- 
lowed to forage in the clover. In the 
fall they are confined, and quickly 
fattened with corn. 

The gain in hay and grain has been 
slow. Hay of medium quality is fed 
to the horses, and prime hay is sold 
to hay dealers. at $20 a ton. 

We have a reconstruction period in 
the history of the rural horse; the 
light, racy type being replaced by 
the draft breeds. This may be 
caused by the auto, which is used for 
quick road work. -However, the im- 
porters of Percheron, Clyde, Shire, 
and Belgium horses are reaping a big 
harvest. About 20 draft stallions 
stand throughout the country now, 
where five or 10 stood a few years 
ago. Nearly every blocky mare has 
a foal at her side, and breeding is €x- 
tensive. To illustrate the demand 
for this class, a recent sale disposed 
of fancy racing colts at $50 to $100 
a head less than the colts from heavy 
mares and sires. 

The improvements made in the farm 
homes are many and various. Fur- 
naces are replacing the coal stoves to 
a noticeable extent, while nearly 
every farmhouse has its cistern for 
soft and hard water. The hard wa- 
ter is pumped by the windmill ora 
gasoline engine to an elevated tank, 
from which it-is distributed over the 
house. . Gas lighting Is being installed 
in both houses and barns. 

The gasoline engine is used for 
washing, churning, sawing, grinding, 
threshing, ete. In fact, this little en- 
gine has solved many questions tn the 
hired help problem, which were 
baffing the farmer, The dairyman 
hauls out manure every day in a 
manure spreader, when 10 years ago 
he drew it twice yearly from the barn- 
yard. Where the supply is limited 
fertilizer is used. 

In many sections of the county the 
state road has replaced the gravel. 
The farmers along these roads have 
raised the value of the farms about: 
$1000 each. The majority of farmers 
regard such roads as beneficial in 
every way. Town workmen are re- 
placing the sand and mud roads with 
a satisfactory gravel. First the road 
is i having the ditches $3 





rods apart. A layer of stones is then 
placed on the road and top-dressed 
with fine . The whole is well 
rolied by roller. Bridges 


are enlarged, 


Great satisfaction has been given by | 
the town officers; 
of roads must follow. 

As for co-operation farmers are be- 
to 
There are 


coming alive 
must unite. 

clations for 
breeding cattle 


ing the Holstein-Friesian club of Jef- 


ferson county. 


mon in this locality. Perhaps the | 
strongest farmers’ union is in the | 
grange, where farm topics are dis- 
cussed, supplies bought, and the gen- 
eral outlook discussed. This lodge 
carries insurance, and in every way 


advances the farmer. 


A great deal 


in children a love 
sides the grange, 
children over 14 


taking up the 


School gardens are 


and the best methods of caring for 
them talked over by teachers and 
pupils. 

As a whole Jefferson county can | 
congratulate herself on. the interest 
taken in agriculture by her young 
people, whereby she will become even | 


more enterprising 


she is today. 


and built of cement. | 


and a better class 


the fact that they 
several asso- 
of 


be- 


the improvement 
chief among these 


Stock horses are ¢Om- 


is being done to create 


for the farm. Be- 
which admits all 
years, the school is} 
agricultural question. | 


being conducted 
Animals are studied, 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


are as much superior to other sep- 
arators as other separators are to 
gravity setting methods. Why go 
but “half-way” when buying a 
separator? Why not insure satis- 
faction by getting a DE LAVAL? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 BROADWAY, 
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Bigger Profits 


more and better milk, 
lesen labor by using 


STANCHIONS, 
STALLS AND CARRIERS 
Doa't build or remodel! till you send for 
our finely illustrated catalog. It's free. 
OSHKOSH MFG. Co. 
426South Main Street 
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The 


Louden Tools put farming on a scientific basis 
and make it a business of certainties. They stop waste— 
of time, labor and the fertilizing value of stable manure, 
They increase the output of your herds and your acres. 


Louden’s Sanitary Steel Stanchions are flexi- 


chain-hung, tubular steel. All their important features 
UDEN’S 


are patented and can be had on no others—LO 
are leaders for all time. 
freedom of movement and comfort, either standing or lying down. 


They allow the cow perfect 


May be hung on homemade wooden frames when desired. 


LOUDEN’S SANITARY STEEL STALLS make every part of the dairy barn light, airy 
and fresh—increase the cows contentment and flow of milk, and decrease the danger of disease 

Let ue tell you all about Louden Feed and Litter Carriers, Hay Tools, Bird Proof Barn Door Hangers and 
Expert advice on fitting up your barn free, together with estimate of cost. 
See Louden Tools at your dealer's or write us direct. 


LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., - - . 


complete barn fittings. 
barn management books free. 





No corners or crevices; easy to keep clean. 


628 BROADWAY, 
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Southern Lllinois Nationa! Bank. 
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TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIV 





Jackson's 
Pipe 
for w 


Drain Tile meets every 
and Fire Brick,Chimney To 
t you want and prices. JOHN 


Creases the value. Acres of swampy land = ona made fertile. 
Round uirement. Wealso 
uncanstic Sidewalk Tile.etc. Write 

. JACKSON, TO Third Ave., Albany, N.Y, 
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Know How Much You Make Next Ve 


No one shall pay a cent for Bieckmore’s Farm Account Book. 
will be sent free to any farmer who wil! be good enough to tell who and ao 
he is. The cost of a crop never demanded closer attention. Business farming 
sae money in the bank This book is arranged to keep all accounts in simple 


, and certainly more practical, than trying to remember 


















a shows what to charge egatans crop production ; has Spa s time 
and section for personal accounts. 6@ 3 for ink or pencil. 
Not a cheap affair. It is meant for business. Its quality is in beepias with Send YourName 
BICKMORE’S — "scours // 
GALL CURE bau) 4” 
Postal - 
a remedy that owres, and the horse works all - ; 
the time. Users keep itin their stables the year Card . “ 
round—they believe in it. It is always ready < 
for Harness or Suddie Galls, Chafe, Ro J o _ 
Burns, Cuts, Scratches, Grease Heel, etc. fo “ ” Send 
cows use it for Sore Teats. Don't buy a substi- ° ae me a 
tute. Insist on getting Bickmore’s Gall Cure— Ye eo Free 
for the sake of your horse’s health. But write ef sf # Cop y of 
now for Bickmore’s Farm Account Book—it Seb 4  Bickmére’s 
is ready for yous, No cost. No obligation. Y ie oe “Farm 
Send your name and address—that’s all. of poperet 
Bickmore Gall Cure Co. / * / § Book,” 
Box 36, Old Town LO 
is a a American Agriculturist 
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Live Sroca Fitco Reeacecntative 
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Delaware Corn and Fruit 
H. C. TAYLOR 





The Delaware state corn show as- 
sociation will hold its annual show in 
the courthouse at Dover on Decem- 
ber 14 and 15. Samples of corn from 
the acres that have given the largest 
yields are now stored at the ,court- 
house awaiting the final weighing of 
shelled corn at the show. The yields 
as weighed at the time of husking 
are as follows: Naudain & Sons of 
Marshaliton, 107 bushels; James T. 
Shallcross, Jr, of Middletown, 93 
bushels; A. S. Whittock of Odessa, 83 
bushels; Edward A. Evans of Ches- 
wold, 72 bushels; J. W. Killen of Fel- 
ton, 538 bushels. The only competitor 
in the boys’ contest is William V. 
Steen of Dagsboro, who had 63 bush- 
els. The state association prizes will 
be for 10 and 20-ear exhibits and will 


‘amount to about $125. One of the 


finest samples of yellow corn ever 
seen in Dover is now on exhibition at 
the office of the state board of agri- 
culture and was sent in by Hon 
Newton L. Grubb, vice-president of 
the state board. 

Two show ears of corn have been 
grown by J. Frank Salevan of Mil- 
ford, one ear measuring 13 inches 
and the other 14 inches, both having 
perfectly formed rows and good ker- 
nels. These ears will probably be 
exhibited at the state corn show. 

Gov Pennewill, Prof Wesley Webb, 
secretary of the state board of agri- 
culture, and S. H Derby, the latter a 
prominent -Kent county farmer are 
accompanying: the Pennsylvania rail- 
road educational train during its visits 
this week throughout Delaware and 
Maryland in making practical demon- 
strations of farm life and progress. 

The Bay Meadows fruit company, 
chartered at Dover some days ago 
under the Delaware corporations laws, 
has been organized with a paid-in 
capital stock of $50,000, the author- 
ized capital stock being $100,000. The 
incorporators include Dr Horace Mar- 
vin and his two older sons. Dr Mar- 
vin, in addition to putting his own 
money in the new enterprise, has 


interested western capitalists, who 
have also contributed liberally. With 
a 573-acre farm owned by the Mar- 


vins near the Delaware bay, it is 
purposed to make apple and other 
fruits a success. 

Dr Horace Marvin, formerly of 
Sioux City, Ia, who moved to cen- 
tral Delaware in 1907, although a 
stranger to these parts, has proved 
himself one of Delaware’s stanchest 
and most substantial citizens. He not 
only bought and paid for the farm on 
which he then lived, the Bay Mead- 
ows farm costing some $12,000 or 
$14,000, but purchased for his two 
older sons two other farms in fine 
localities. Both of these farms show 
profits in all lines of agriculture. Dr 
Marvin has also purchased a home 
farm near Dover where he resides, 
He is foremost among the grangers 
of Kent county and is a _ practical 





farmer in every respect. 
Novel Pennsylvania Farm News 
c. T. FOX 
Mrs Maria Martin of Lancaster 
county, has, since her husband’s 
death, successfully operated a large 


farm. Her crops this year were un- 
usually good, especially the corn crop. 
In September Mrs Martin became ill 
and has since been unable to look 
after her farm affairs. Her hired 
help cut and shocked the corn, but 
up to the first week in November the 
corn ‘had not been husked. Then the 
farmers of the vicinity showed their 
neighborly spirit by assembling on 
her iarm to the number of nearly a 
hundred and proceeded to do the 
husking. In a short time the entire 
erop .was in the cribs. 

On the Reist farm in Lower Chance- 
ford township in York county, there is 
a chestnut grove of 350 acres, which 
this year yielded nearly 1000 bushels 
of nuts. This is the largest chestnut 
orchard, if it can be so-called, in 
southeastern Pennsylvania. Although 
the trees have yielded largely in the 
past 10 years, the crop just gathered 
has broken all records. 

On account of the operations of 
chicken thieves in the neighborhood, 
Jacob Labe, a tenant farmer of Exe- 
ter township in Berks county, trained 
a shepherd dog to guard his chicken 
yard as well as the range in the 
orchard allotted to the fowls A 
brood of late-hatched guinea chickens 
was recently taken in charge by the 
dog, and the canine is now acting as 
mother to them. The rare sight is 
attracting many visitors to the farm, 
The dog allows the guineas to walk 
all over him, and it is common sight 
to see several perched upon his back, 
as he slowly walks along. 

Ingleside farm, east of Coatesville, 





the 
several 


great 
days ago, 
syndicate, 
be cut into villa sites and 
town lots. The price paid is said to be 
over $100,000. This: farm was for 
many years the home of the Bailey 
brothers, Who were among the earliest 
iron manufacturers of Pennsylvania. 

Hundreds of bushels of apples were 
hauled to the 
Berks county, 
vass which a 
himself as an 
a New York firr. 
pa; 80 cents a 100 pounds for aill 
apples delivered at the station, prompt 
payment to be made. The buyer was 
not at the station, but his represent- 
ative was there, who said that the man 
had gone to Fleetwood, the next town, 
where there is a national bank, to 
get a New York draft cashed. The 
farmers refused to unload their fruit 
into the cars until it was paid for. 
The apple buyer failed to turn up, 
and the farmers hauled their apples 
home. 

Considerable excitement 
caused in the southern section of 
Lancaster county by the appearance 
of a strange animal. It was first seen 
in Providence township, but hae since 
shown up in other districts. It stands 
as high as a lar fo and is of simi- 
lar size. A farmer who observed it 
prowling in his barnyard described 
it as having a slim body covcred with 
long black and white hair and having 
the head of a goat with a long beard. 
Several’*dogs were put upon the ani- 
mal’s trail but turned back showing 
signs of fear. As it comes close to 
dwellings, all kinds of traps have been 
set for it but thus far without avail. 

Michael Lemmer of Bucks county 
raised 
large gourds, of the Hercules club 
strain. He received three seeds from 
a friend in Mexico and planted them 
where the vines would have the benefit 
of a trellis. The vines grew rapidly, 
and produced 15 gourds. The 
is a little more than 5 feet long and 
measures 18 inches in circumference. 
The others vary from 3% to 5 feet. 


Quarantine Lifted for Show Stock 


The chief of the bureau of animal 
industry has issued an order waiving the 
regulations for the inspection and quar- 
antine of horses, cattle, sheep, swine 
and other animals imported in the United 
States, as applied to animals coming to 
the International live stock exposition 
at Chicago, This order applies particu- 
larly to stock from Canada, This lifts 
the 30 days’ quarantine usually required 
of sheep, provided they pass a gatlafac- 
tory inspection at the port of entry and 
are accompanied by an affidavit of the 


heart of 
was sold 
a New York and Lancaster 


in the 
valley, 


and will 


in response to a can- 
man who represented 
apple buyer made for 


has been 








and also by a cer- 


owner ‘or importer r 
tificate of a Canadian Official veteri- 
narian, and provided that the sheep 
which are not sold to remain in the 
United States shall be returned imme- 
diately to Canada at the close of the 
exposition, 


The department must be notified by 
the owner or importer, through the office 
of its veterinary inspector at Chicago, of 
any Canadian sheep which are to remain 
in the United States for breeding pur- 
poses, and such sheep will be maintained 
in quarantine at the exposition grounds 
under the supervision of an inspector of 
the department, who will issue a cer- 
tificate before shipment to destination. 
The 30 days’ quarantine will be counted 
from the date of entry into the United | 
States. All Canadian sheep intended for 
this exposition must be shipped directly 
to the exposition grounds and not un- 
loaded in any public stock yards, 

The tuberculin test requirement for 
cattle is also waived provided the cattle 
passed a satisfactory test not more than 
six months previous. The cattle not sold 
must be ®eturned to Canada at the close 


of the exposition and the department 
notified of any cattle remaining for 
breeding purposes, 





International Shorthorn Sale 


No sale of greater importance is held 
during the entire year than this one. 
This offering is up to the high standard 
set by former association sales, both in 
the merit. of the cattle and the excel- 
lence of their breeding. Parties want- 
ing choice herd bulls can find them, and 
the offering affords an opportunity rarely 
offered for selecting first-class show 
cows and heifers for next year’s circuit 
and cows of exceptional breeding to 
strengthen other herds, The best ‘herds 
of the country and some of the best 
= of the breed are represented in this 
sale. 

The consignors are: Thomas Johnson 
& Ron. Carpenter & Ross, Abram Renick, 
F. Harding, J. F. Prather, T. B. Hart, 
| OR J. Sayer, . Dunwoody, 
Rosenberger & Edwards, Fox & Galla- 
gher, W. B. Rigg, Rapp Bros, R. K. 
Beam & Sons. Thomas H. Nelson, G. H. 
Bowers, E. W. Monnier, E. D. Jones & 
Son, John G. Gartin & Son, Robert Fai- 
don, J. W. Williams & Son and Theodore 
Martin. Sale Thursday, December 7. 

For catalog, write B. O. Cowan, as- 
Fo nee secretary, 12 Dexter Park avenue, 

Chicago, Ill, mentioning this paver. 
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Sale Dates Claimed 


Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


Woodcrest Farm, Rifton, N Y. 
H. Russell, Geneva, 0. 


Jersey Cattle 


 E Qeee & Gen Goria. Fe. 
H. V. Prentice, Worcester, 


CATTLE BREEDERS 











“costs | Butter Strain Holsteins 


Oo | 


All Registered Stock 
REGISTRATION and TRANSFER pares ry with each sale 
PRESENT OFFE 
cre Bull Calves by Prince Pistertie Wit No. 51, 
ml il months old, dam Izzetta Hartog, No. 100,843, 
H One months old, dam HollyhockBess, No. 100,502, 
One three months old, dam Heulita Hartog, No. 


103,290, H. F. H. 
Goshen, N. Y. 


4 


For’ quick sale, ry prices. 


Douglass & - 











Star Farm 
Holsteins 


Mr. H. L. Bronson’s special sale of 
registered Holsteins has been a suc- 
cess; dairymen have availed them- 
selves of cut prices and laid the 
foundation for a thoroughbred herd. 

Never before could the farmer ong 
registered Holstein bulls of worl 
record strains at prices here offered ; 
if you haven’t already written I ad- 
vise that you write today for full 
information. Address 


HORACE L. BRONSON 


Dept. G Cortland, N. Y. 


Note: Mr.Bronson offers forty high-grade 
Holstein cows at very attractive a 


FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


is where Pontiac Korndyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 
2d, isin service. We have 60 of his daugh- 
ters and a number of his sons for sale and 
would like to tell you about them. 


Ee. H. DOLLAR Heuvelton, New York 






































Brothertown Stock Farms offer a choice young 


Holstein Bull 


born February 16, 1911; Sire, Beets Ormsby, a. 
Dam, Sadie Cornucopia Beets, A. R. O. 

years 14.735 Ibs., is a daughter of my oa nerd 
sire, Sir Sadie Cornucopia, and granddaughter of 
Paul Beets De Kol. This youn f fellow is three- 
quarters white, nice, straight individual and 
will be sold for $50. 00, arare bargain. For further 
information address. 


QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. 
23 South St., Utica, N. Y. 


Choice A. R.0, Bull for Sale 


tang Ist, 1911. Sire Paladin Burke, No. 46390, whose dam 
~ a daughter of De Kol _—. with an A. R. O. record ot 86.9 
Ibs. milk 1 day, 2333.3 lbs. 80 days; 24.15 lbs. butter 7 days, 
95.3 Ibs. butter 30 days. His first daughter in nilik, Farm- 
stead Paladin Artis, at 2 yrs. 1 mo. 21 days gave 55.3 ibs. 
milk 1 day, 19.44 lbs. butter 7 days, 4.25 per cent fat, 152.1 Ibs 
milk, 78.17 Ibs. butter 30 days, 4.08 per cent fat. 

Dam of calf, Shadeland Vale Terzool, has an official record 
at 4 —_, og! —- 354.5 Ibs. milk and 17.18 Ibe. suet Sexe, 

8.87 pe This calf is % white, nicely marked 
splendid i fndividual Price $75. 


Bradiey Fuller, Utica, N. Y. 














Great Young Bulls 


For Sale Model Lyons Segis. 


Fourteen of his near- 
est relatives have butter records which 
average 30.26 pase in 7-days. Sire 
finest son of King Ss. Dam has lar- 
gest 4-yearrecord, ~ milk and butter 
of any Gaughter of Pietertje Hengerveld 
Count Dam of sire carries three 
bo aed ae ont for her age. Readyfor use. 
Others as good. Write for Pedigrees. 


E. A. Powell, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 




















Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin tested by Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for interstate shipment. 
You make no mistake in buying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortiand, N. Y. 











Grade Holsteins 
and Guernseys 


250 of of the finest and heaviest yo FS cows 

Central New York. 2 car-loads of 

prctd » yearling and two-year-old po 
Write for prices 


F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortiand, N.Y. 














‘American Agriculturist 


This is not Hot Air Advertising 
but Proven Facts 





gh eiade youne Solates Sows, relghine am 
cows, we to 

re each. These cows have actually milked 
from 10,000 to l4 each year. This is not 
hot air ad at facts; inspect our herds 
and let us show you before ba yin: . Wechallenge 
a show cows equal 


ms. Our motto is 


40 po you 
cowethat know Pill for ananves in net 
profit daring, lactation pay for th . 


River Meadow Farms, Portlandville, N.Y. 


ROBINSON’S HOLSTEINS ARE 
PRODUCERS rusencutw Testep 














20 COWS. ast fresh, with milk records of 
ten thousand ibs. } the last year. = 
20 COWS ig to Sete in July and & it, wi 
milk records of over ten th naan the. in t pear. 
100 COWS due to he gee on and Octo 
ber, with milk records from 7008 e Ibs. per year. 











From 
30-lb. sires 














Cortland, N. ¥. 







































e 
High-grade and Thoroughbred 
Holsteins do oh oda 
three months, also a 
few pure-bred ani- 
Hinds & Smith, Springfield Center, N. Y. 
HOLSTEIN- 
BULL gon 
S for service. 
DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 
Tuberculin Tested lf You Want Them 
30 fresh cows giving 40 to 60 Ibe. of milk per day. Extra 
December one 3  amaed maeo ti 11,008 
be ot of milk produced last oi Bh. 
2 Registered bulls, 1 to 2 ears old. 
26 cows due in March and April. 
daughter to freshen has just @ 23.77 lbs. 
butter 30 days at 2 years, A few bull calves 
from = great son of Belle Korndyke out of 
2 Siaee to 32 Ibs. at 6 years. 
L. L. GROW, - = Ft. Jackson, N. Y. 
sired by Pontiac Korndyke and out of ne + 
ter of Pearl of the Dairy’s Joe De Kol. thee, 
be priced right. 
E. HOLBERT, Lake, Seseee: com -¥. 
p 
born , 1910. A very fine individual, hendotte 
eeman Hengerve poor st 37 A. R. 
daughters, two teas avereye ‘over 30 Ibs. butter in 7 


v. dD. ROBINSON - -  EDMESTON, WN. Y. 
to freshen during next 
Guemseys hb tlie ae 
HOLSTEINS £& 
o— yy cows; good size and well 
3 Grade bulls, 1 to 2 years ol 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, Bell Phone 811 F 5, 
.6 lbs. milk, 93 Iba 
dams with records of from 15 Ibs. at 
le Born 
ope. 3 15, 
a nice straight calf, about half white and 
and will be ht. 
Station on Lehigh and Hudso: 
Dec. 30, 
ly marked, a little more he oe Sire :- Sir 
ld. s the sire 
days at 4 years o 


Dam:— Pleasant Hill Fannie Veeman 2d, A. ‘ > 
record at 1 yr. 11 mo., 16.32 lbs. butter in 7 days. 

dam has a 20-lb. Dyear record and her sire is rr 
great Sir Korndyke Pontiac Artis. Price $175.00 


W. D. ROBENS, POLAND, N. ¥. 


COUNTRY LE FARM BUTT CALE 


HAS TO OFFER A 


born cov. & 1911. Sire, Aaggie Cesapoante 94 
Lad 8th, No. dam and sire’s dam 





° 7 days. am ¢ 
daughter of Henger veld De Kol and ont of : 20.906 1b. 
eifer is giving over 60 ibs. milking twice a 
day ‘and we will start testing her in a few days. Calf is 
three-fourths white —s a ener will take for him 
registered, transferred -B. 


Harry ee ca taal al Winfield,N.Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carload of Fresh Cows, or nearby springer 
—these are high-grade stock —have also 
three pure-bred Bulls. Sired by Ruble Peck 
Butterboy out of A. R. O. Dams, Send 
your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. - 


E. J. TEFFT - Canastota, N. Y. 


——s 


A CHOICE YOUNG OCTOBER 


Holstein Bull Calf 


from a high-class cow and sired bya splen- 

did bull whose sisters are the world’s 

Cham _ a for a year’s test. 
ce 


tine seek dot 6 email prion Seascg 
or a small p 
erevens BROTHERS GOMPARY, LIVERPeeL, wEW YORR 


Registered Holstein Bull Calf 


Agrend individual 4-5 white, sired by son of 7m. 
- Dam a heavy yeomnen This calf 

month old, well grown, and c tor | vost 
$50. Write today. Alsoreg. ‘cows dus in spring. 











IMPERIAL STOCK F. 
J. A. LEACH, PROP. SORTCAND, IY: 














December 2, 1917 


WANTED 


HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS 


From six to twelve 
months old. Must be of 
superior breeding, regis- 
tered, tuberculin tested, 
and perfect specimens in 
every way. 

Jenningshurst Stock Farm 


Towanda, Pennsylvania 


Bardin’s Holstein Farm 


is offering one 0) carload yearlings, also 
one (1) earload two (2) year old heifers, all 
fancy, prices right. Address 


E. C. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. 


Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 

Send for FREE lliustrated Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vi. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 
































. 





| Jersey Bull Calves 





wee ee wee eee 








LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


——————————— 
GEDNEY FARM 


JERSEYS 
New Marlboro, Mass. 
The home of the 


Oxford Lad Family 


In America. The herd headed by 
Oxford Lad’s Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford, whose dam is 
Madam Bonaparte, a daughter of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow. 
Our herd contains ten daughters 


[21] 


MULE FOOT SWINE 









sane uy oo ina tp 


Seatac 


Ohio Blue Ribbon Herd of Mule-Foot Hogs 


contains 


equa) of —a 
Yaiallies and straiue of thie ion f- healthy beeel This Herd took @ ribbons at New York 
‘hampi MINH. breed and three 


Championsh i Foundation so RT O1 
DUNLAP, BOX B, WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 





POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Poland-China Swine 
Worth Having 


3 sows sired by BLOOD ROYAL 
3 sows sired by FAIRBANKS 

i bear sired by CHIEF SPELLBINDER 

All farrowed in March; are well grown: and 
where will you get a better combination in breed- 
ing? Nothing better. We purchased these in a 
2 and as we are short of room we have got 











of Oxford Lad. Those looking 
for Oxford Lad blood should cor- 


P. O. Address: 
Tel. Address: 


New Marlboro, Mass. 
Great Barrington, Mass. 











of Golden Ferns Lad breeding, 
at Farmers’ Prices. 
Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Penn. 





respond with us. 





JERSEY BULL CALF 


Dam—officially tested, Stre—a Prize W inner,Ca!f— 
individual, also a Prize W inner. ! 
ola an Spring Farm <« Trout Creek, N.Y. | 





BERKSHIRE SWINE 


Do you want the best in 








Born March Mi ared by Prince Hazel K orndyke, 61286. 

Dam Laudiila Metjie 79208 with A. R. O. record of 
27.23 tbs. butter in 7 days, average fat rer I | 
106.77 tbs." butter in 30 days, average fat 4.24 

Good individual, straight, well fr own, more black 

than white, others for sale ef equa’ breeding. 

E. K. MUNROE, Camillus, N. ¥. 


KING SEGIS Breeding | ; 


a Oalf born Jan. Zist, 1911, whose Dam has an 
record of 22.42 Ibs. butter and 455 Ibs. of milk 
Pi, Sire has seven A. R. O. daughters, 
. bargain. 
J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. Y. 


Trout Brook «4 Holland Farms 


Be iciprctneieeel 


700 FALL Cows 


High-Grade Holsteins. Records 8000 to 12000 | 
~ Part of them tuberculin tested. Two | 
Cars Jerseys and Guernseys. 


W. H. Wickham, Slate Hill, New York 


SONS AND BAUSHTERS, HOLSTEIN 


Fifteen head, all m A. R. O. cows with records 4 
nds. Bired by the magnificent corn 8 
o38 tbe. 2 




















K imndyke ¢ Manor De Kol Jr. 2nd., by Ai Ko 
Manor De Kol reong and Gert De Kol 2n 

Prices reasona’ mnquire J. i PHELPS, 
CRESCENT STOCK FARM, - VERNON, N. ¥. 


| | Bars priced egy most A... boar in my east 


Berkshires? ? 


The Branford is headed the 
Royal Masterpiece 2d, 124084, the grand’ 
champion of 1909, cost us $2500, and as a sire he 
is worth every dollar of it. Among our brood sows are 
some of the very best daughters of Masterpiece, Baron 
Duke 50th, Grand Star erpiece, Masterpiece 
Climax, Highland Champion and Artful Premier th. 
If you want the best in Berkshires, come to Bran- 
ford farms. We offer sows of splendid breeding and 
individuality, bred to Star’s Royal Masterpiece 2d. 
These matings should produce valuable litters and we 





believe you will find the purchase of one of these 
sows a very profitable invest.aent. Can ‘also book | 
your order for fall pigs of either sex by this famous | 
ak growthy and vigorous youngsters of ideal Berk- 
hire type. 


Branford Farms, Groton, Conn. | 
Henry Fielden, Manager 


White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are ready - y seipaent aud 
they are dandies. Sired by 8 Master- 


lece, a son of lece or Invinelt e Rivals 
ast, a son of Bivete Lace. 


Write fer what you want te W. W. BLAKE ARECOLL, Bgr. 
White Horse Farm, Paecll, Pa. 











Highland Herd 


offera.s Sell eatt, born Jan. 1911, sire King of the Vee- 
nearest da: 


" whose three ms are all above 2 ibs. 
bi tat} stwe baye —, world’s records. Dam of calf is 
w with a record of 680 ibs. milk 

endl ibs. butter. ice 


W. A. CARR, TULLY, N. ¥: 


Riverside Stock Farm 


Oftess Holstein-Friesian bull, born March 18, 1911, from 
. R. O. dam and sire. Price, o. Write for Tee 


A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N. Y. 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


Nice individuals and the very best o 
lines, We will sell their calves for fF "heen 1 | 
: 1e ir value, as we need stable room. j 














Cc. BRILL, - Stewartsville, New Jersey | 
40 HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS Kept. high 


Regi Holsteins. 


ade oun Spring Cows. 
tr rice $1200. 2% high grade eisect a -— This stock 
is a money and very heavy milkers. 


ean 
> them before you buy. 
R EAGAN BROGS., 


A. R. O. HOLSTEIN BULLS 


\ e can save you time, trouble and money. Write your 
wants. darvis Brothers, Cree Y¥. 


TULLY, N. ¥. 





. 





of Pontiae’s Grandsire, born Feb. 11, 1911, dam 244. 
colored anda perfect show animal, price $125.00. 

Several Pontiacs nearly as good, $100.00 to 960.08. Two 
+ 08 of the great “Mercedes Julips Pietertje Paul,” onty $100.90 each, If tiken 
tou, UNAHANNA STOCK FARMS, M,C. Jobasten, Prop., Sidney 5. Tt. 


Ehnecrest Holstein Herd 


offers Dull calves from A. R. O. dams. Quality the 
-3t—prices reasonable. 
PIERCE BEOS., B.D. 4, Warren, Ohie 


Registered Guernseys 


have for sale a number of heifers, — 

ervice bulls and bull calves, at $50.00 
head and upward, according to peonlleg 
nd individuality, Write me what you 
re looking for. 


K. G. HAXTUN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Hill Top Farm A 


The home of , ES and ex 
and butter heifers, young stock for 
tuberculin tested. 


cow, § 











on milk 
on Herd 


ing from $2 to $50. These are great bargains. 


\ them. Beet es cee 








To make room for 75 
young sows that we 
reeding for 
spring litters, we are 
Giorins sp aclected baked 
ready for immediate 
at prices rang- 





H. C. & H. B. Harpending, 


Berkshires: 


At Half Price 3°07 six'ses 
ed and must move 
igs. A -_ 
write your wan you expec’ pay an 
see if a can’t air your order. 
Cc. BH. HAYES & Co. 
Moffatt Ave. Binghamton, N.Y. | 


Dundee, N. ¥. 








FOR SALE 
Registered Berkshire Boars 


Ready for service. Gilts either bred or open. A 
choice lot and price reasonable. 
BLYTHEWOOD FARMS, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


GIVEN S.5rReRURe,s..Pamee, oe 


PENNA. BERKSHIRE CO., Fannettsbars, Pa. 








| Pol 1-Chi 


© dispose of them. The best offer before Dec 
ist gets them. 


C.H. Hayes&Co.,Moffatt Ave.,Binghamton,N. Y. 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and young 
igo on akin pular bre eding out of great 
airbanks and I Independent. 


E. Z1 SaTCAL?. JEROMEVILLE, O. 

















POLAND-CHINAS 
15 boars genty 2 for service sired by the 800-lb. Highland 
Fairbanks, prize boar at Ohio State Fair 1910, 
and out eowe that have produced prize winners. 
Cc. M.@ ¥.A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohio 





—Big, Smooth, Mellow kind of 
best blood known and sold worth 
the money. 100 pigs for season’s trade. Choice serv- 
ice ~ sows bred. % years a breeder of 

L. C. Nixon, Box A, Lebanon, O. 





BARGAIN in Cheshire and Poland Pigs. 
Service Boars and Bred Sow 
Have‘he Rest line of breeding and good individus nis. 

A tew Delaine Rams for sale. 
New York 


c. OWEN CARMAN, Trumansburg, 





POLAND-CHINAS, the right type, large, 
smooth, prolific. Sows bred. Fancy young boars 
and pigs forsale. G. 8S. HALL, Farmdale, Ohio 


DORS ETS 


Ram homes dropped fall 1910, old enough for Gevtee 

bone —good substance—well wooled. Pen 
Lam bred by us won first at Ohio, Indiana oad 
New York State Fairs, 1911,which is the best evidence 
a breeder can give as to quality of his stock. We also 
bred and exhibited © pempien Ewe and Ram at 
Chicago International 1910. 


Heart's Delight Farm 
Cc. &. Hamilton, Mar. Chazy, N. Y. 





| HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 








'| Great Annual Autumn Sale 


100 Belgian, Percheron German Coach 
Stallions and Mares 


| To be held at the noted Sharon 
Valley Stock Farm, Newark, O. 


Friday and Saturday, Dec. 8-9, 1911 


Mares have all been bred, both Belgian and 
Percheron, to the very best stallions of me land 
A large per cert of these mares have beer — 
fully mated, and anyone lucky enough to ge 
pair of them has a fortune in his hand if ane 
taken care 0 

These mares run in age 2 and 3 years old, col- 
ors, bays, blacks, grays and chestnuts, and weigh- 
ing from 1500 to 1800 Ib. each 

It is to the interest of every prosperous man to 
ittend his sate Bad weather makes po inter- 
ference, as the sale ts held im the barn. 60 head 
of these mares will arrive just four days before 
this sal 

Terms will be known on day of sale end 6 
ents and get illustrated catalog. Free conveyance 
to and from the farm 

The Sharon Valley Stock Farm ia so well and 
favorably known for goed stallions and mares, 
with fair and honorable dealing, that any further 


comment is useless to 
Po not fall come 
with you 
COL. GEO. W. CRAWFORD, Proprietor of 
Sharon Valley Stock Farm, Newark, Ohio 
F. W. ANDREWS, Auctioneer 
Both Phones: Citizens 1252; Bell 6S1W 


aay to the people 


and bring your friends 








ee a ist prizes won by this 
amous 


service boars. sows, pigs ir 
—y 8. KE. JENNINGS, Willlameport, O. 


OI C SWINE 











Fine Illustrated Catalog 
Tells you al! atiout the O.1 
Swine and where to get them. 






by M1. L. y -t- 
experience. No 
to be with- 





Alsoa 
For Profit,” 
years’ pe 






~ = 
M. L. BOWERSOX 00., BRADFORD, om10 FYE 
Darke Cn, Rk. 4. Bor @ bt ri] 








Sliver Strain 0. I. O- 


FULTON, 





YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 





. type. poever. prolific 
ingot en a now, hi quality. 
fair prices. It = e% Pay, but what was 
that counts eContTis, ber 374, ROCHESTER. 





DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Duroc-Jerseys 


One yearling herd boar for sale sired by Much Col, the 

Grand Champion of Ind, Service boars, gilts, open or 

bred ; summer and fal! pigs—mated, no kin. We br 
type that 





the mature at 700 to 1000 lbs 
C.J. McLaughlin, Box E, Pleasantville, Ohio 














Imported Mares 


One team of Imported Registered Percheron 
mares eight and nine years old,1800 Ibs. each, 
grays, sound, kind and safe in foal. One 
team of Lmported registered Belgian mares 
four and five years, 1700 lbs. each, roans, 
sound, kind and safe in foal. These mares 
are regular breeders, each is a single line 
leader and will work any place. They are 
high-class mares, one being a blue-ribbon 
winner in France and America and are pric- 
ed at real bargain prices for quick sale. 


GLEN GABLE FARMS, 
Wyebrooke, Chester Co., Pennsylvania 














See 
Bells’ Big 


Belgian 


Stallions 
At Chicago Dec. 2nd-9th. 




















both sexes, sire L. & C’s Ohio Chief 


DUR ea cee for 9500, =e of pe on 
Wonder ies $20.00 to 2500. Krone better tn Ohio 
HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES Grandsons of King 0 ~ 


Pontiacs & high test 
4.8. THOMPSON, Columbia Station, 


DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 
Quality, Breeding and Price right 
D. H. DREISBACH, ngeten, Ohfo 


SHE E ded. ONFA R M neu punocs. 











Service Boars. est of breedine. 
BARNES, Oxford, v. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Flock-in America. Foundation stock 
for sale. H.&. WARBWELL, Box 10, Springficld Center.5.Y. 


REGISTERED OXFORDS --s-ics vss 


Danville. 1 Ind. 











Percheron 
Stallions 


Prize winners in France and America 
$500 buys a coming 3-year-old worth 
$1000. New importation. Buy now 
and save money ; 


EL WOOD S. AKIN 
172 South St., Auburn, N.Y. 























JACKS ano MULES » 


Raise mules and get rich. 18 
Jack and Mule farme under 
one management where can 
seen 580 head fine large 
Jacks, Jennies and mules = 
to 17 hands high. Good on 
Stock Guaranteed. Write fe for 
prices today. Address 


Mrekier’s Jack Farm, 
West Kikton, Obie 
Branch Barns: Clinton, Ind. 
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RED HORSE HILL 


By SIDNEY McCALL 
Author of “Truth Dexter,” “The Breath of the Gods,” Etc. 


IX—Night Upon Red Horse Hill 


ROM the tense stillness of 

her room Maris could hear 

various sounds of life that 

came, now from the serv- 

ants’ quarters in the rear, 
now from the main body of the house, 
downstairs, where Alden, Ruth and 
Dr Page were talking, and, again 
from the street where, at infrequent 
intervals, a wagon or a buggy passed, 
or, on the cemented pavement, the 
faint patter of human feet. 

One by one these sounds diminished. 
The Alden home was at some dis- 
tance from the “city,” in the district 
bravely called “The residential quar- 
ter.” As yet the more imposing man- 
sions were few in number and quite 
far apart, though the building of 
them went steadily on. Twilight, 
comes quickly in the southern states, 
so that the evenings, especially in the 
suburbs, fallen suddenly, assert their 
presence with something of defiance. 
No one could deny the evening lone- 
liness of aristocratic Sidon. By eight 
o’clock Dr Page had gone. The serv- 
ants’ quarters were as dark and still 
as midnight. 

Ruth and her brother were still 
downstairs talking, or perhaps, writ- 
ing letters. Maris listened intently, 
but could hear no sound of voices, 
She rose softly from the couch, and 
looked about the little chamber. An 
electric arc-light, suspended from tall 
poles in the center of the narrew side 
street, shone in through the one win- 
dow, giving her what light = she 
needed. She went to her dresser, and 
had begun to open the topmost 
drawer, when, moved by a new 
thought, she turned and, hurrying to 
the window, stood staring out. This 
faced the east. The blue glare and 
uncertain flicker of the great lamp 
blinded her. She put up ner hand to 
interpose, but finding that too small, 
caught up a magazine for screening. 
Over the top of this she could -see 
that the sky was a dull, grape blue, 
powdered thickly with yellow stars. 
When more accustomed to the dark- 
ness, she discerned the cloud-like 
bulk of Red Horse Hill and its bris- 
tling mane of trees. The stars were 
clear above it. Two weeks ago she 
could have seen on such a night, 
through scantily leaved boughs, great 
flashes and gleams of the larger stars, 
like fireflies in a» web; but now the 
foliage was too dense. There was 
only the continuous, unulating line of 
trees, broken at times by the flat crest 
of a soaring pine. 

Turning from the window, she be- 
gan to strip off, feverishly, her silken 
garments, hanging them far back in 
the closet. There was:'one hook near 
the door from which a very different 
outfit already. depended, a short walk- 
ing skirt of gray, a flannel shirtwaist, 
and a jacket which, though of good 
material, was unpretentious and’ had 
always been too large for her. A 
small hat was now. deliberately de- 
nuded of its flowers and feathers, to 
be wrapped in a long, green automo- 
bile veil. She returned, next, to the 
dressing table, opened the drawer, 
took out her pocketbook, and, after 
some thought, extracted a ten dollar 
bill only, which she put deep down in 
her jacket pocket. The. plaineést of 
her handkerchiefs, a pair of driving 
gloves already soiled and a pair of 
rubber overshoes completed her at- 
tire. Finding herself indeed ready 
for her first step in the dark, she gave 
a little gasp, and. her courage fal- 
tered. 

She went again to the window, as 
if for strength, staring upward at the 
great hill, and thinking of what lay 
beyond. The vision of that perfect 
morning when she and Dwight had 
driven through its crowning strip of 
wood, rushed to her eyes in tears. 
How sweet had been the odor of the 
green shade. How the brisk violets 
had watched them! “They will hide 
their faces when I pass, tonight,” she 
murmured, 

But this was no time for sentiment 
or reminiscence. There was some- 
thing to be done. First, a cautious 
descent down the back stairway to 
the servants’ court, then safe exit 
through the gate at the rear of the 
lot. This led, directly, into a little 
back alley, guiltless, as yet, of grad- 
ing or of drains, and used chiefly for 
the heavy teams that brought coal, 
ice, wood, and building materials. 

She shut the door of her dressing 
room very softly and went out. One 
step after another she took, descend- 
ing, and paused at each to listen. The 








new woodwork gave forth, at unex- 
pected moments, small fierce squeaks 
of protest; and at each Maris’ heart 
beat to suffocation, so that she must 
pause before venturing on the next 
lower step. At one such intermission 
a series of most alarming sounds 
came from Aunt Mandy’s room. Maris 
clung to the railing. An instant later 
she was smiling to recognize the old 
cook’s peaceful, if stentorian snores, 

But now, surely, some one was 
walking in the house. The big back 
dvor to the main hallway still stood 
wide, and down this hall Mr Alden 
moved. Here was real danger. In 
her present position the hall light 
fell all too plainly on her crouching 
figure. She did not dare to move; 
but if her husband came, even to the 
threshold of the door, she must in- 
evitably be seen. She shut her eyes 
and drew herself down as far as she 
dared. Every instant she expected to 
hear his voice. But instead came a 
blessed sensation of deepening dark- 
ness. He was turning off the house 
lights, Now she need not tremble, 
even when he walked boldly to the 
door, shut the two panels, and bolted 
them from within. He did not see 
her, even when she stretched her 
arms to him and spoke his name. 

For caution’s sake she remained 
as she was a few moments longer. 
Aunt Mandy’s snores shook the win- 
dow panes. Now was the time to 
hurry across the red clay of the un- 
finished court, and find the gate which 
she knew must open into the alley. 
Such narrow red mud lanes seem, in 
the south, never to become dry. At 
her first step the clay 
ovérshoe and dragged it off. She 
rescued and readjusted it, only to 
have the second shoe taken at the 
next step. For a few yards she 
floundered, stopping constantly, then 
seeing that, at this rate, her destined 
journey would take most of the night, 


deliberately flung the shoes, as far as 
her strength would permit, over into 
the nearest unbuilt field. 

Now she made better progress, 


though still the clay wrapped her feet 
in its chilling layers, and soon re- 
duced her dainty boots to wet glove- 
kid. She needed to stop now and 
again to scrape off the accumulated 
masses, but, aside from this impedi- 
ment, her journey was swift and sure. 

She passed no.one, not even a po- 
liceman. If Sidon boasted a \police 
force at all, it evidently preferred the 
blazing windows of hotel, shop, or 
barroom to these half-deserted pre- 
cincts of the rich. Down into the val- 
ley to the east and along the left fork 
of the road that led up Red Horse 
Hill she hurried. There was an 
easier and.a shorter footpath around 
the base of the hill to the right, fol- 
‘owing the line of car tracks.and tres- 
tlework to the Regina mill and its 
Red Village, but Maris had never 
heard of this. She knew only the long 
and curving road upon which Peggy 
had drawn her, a certain spring 
morning. 

By this time she was. half-way up 
the slope. Her shoes were so wet 
and her feet so. chilled that now she 
stooped and put an ungloved hand on 
them, to convince herself that any 
shoes remained. Her skirt was 
Weighted about the edge with nug- 
gets of dried mud. Some of these 
had grown so large and heavy by 
accretion that they dropped from her 
by- their own weight. She slipped the 
glove on again. She staggered on, 
climbing the slippery hight, and soon 
reached the: strip of wood. By con- 
trast with its blackness the hill out- 
side was a lighted street. - At first she 
could not see the winding road, but 
she knew she was upon it by the 
soft crumbling touch under her stif- 
fening feet. A childish and instinctive 
fear of wild beasts assailed her. For 
an instant. she stood still, trembling. 
The woods grew full of small, mys- 
terious sounds. She listened, fearfully, 
with clasped hands, then all at once 
gave a low laugh of bitterness at the 
farce of it. Why should she be afraid? 
What serpent knew so deadly a lymph 


as that in her own miserable heart? 
What mountain beast had claws so 
fierce as those lean fingers of the 


Furies, clutching already at her hair? 

She went on swiftly, keeping to the 
road more by the quality of the sand 
underfoot than by any sense of vis- 
ion. It was a relief to walk, once 
more, upon a comparative level, and 
to feel the clogged edges of her skirt 
being set free through powdering dust. 

When she came out to the further 
verge of the forest, the stars in the 
wide, purple sky were a myriad of 
lamps upheld that she might-see. The 


caught at her® 





small houses of the mill village had, 
under this dim light, the look of solid 
blocks set by some giant child at play 
about the surface of a sand heap. 

Down in the -valley, beyond and 
below the rows of blocks, sat the 

great parent block, the mill. In 
more than one of the basement win- 
dows the flicker of a light was seen, 
marking the passage of a night watch- 
man. There were times when the 
great factory never rested, when a 
“night shift’ of hands came on at 
sunset to relieve the regular laborers 
of the day: but, at present, because 
of recent financial conditions in the 
north, the night shift was not needed. 

Peering down eagerly into the vil- 
lage, Maris could see but a single 
light, set in a cottage window facing 
her, about half-way down the slope. 
She had no doubt as to the. location, 
and hurried on. Drawing nearer, she 
saw that it was not a candle, but a 
small, cheap kerosene lamp, and that 
the window through which it shone 
was tightly closed, though the wooden 
shutters were left back against the 
wall. 

Although both mill and village 
were thus in comparative darkness, 
there was one spot in the valley where 
light blazed-forth. No barroom or 
theater front in a great city was more 
prodigal of electricity than. the Re- 
gina’s “store,” with its indispensable 
saloon. 

The institution known roughly as 
“the store” is, to the successful run- 
ning of a southern cotton mill, quite 
as necessary as the machinery or the 
“hands.” It is always the sole prop- 
erty of the mill, the wages of whose 
employees, due twice in a month, are 
paid, not in money, but in tickets or 
coupons, negotiable only at the mill 
store. The percentages charged on 
bare necessities of life, bacon, lard, 
flour and hominy, to laborers already 
underpaid, adds enormously to the 
general mill profits. Like their pa- 
rents or masters, the children’s wages 
are paid in store coupons, and these 
are given to the elders to spend as 
they see fit. The little slaves, whose 
work is seldom less than full twelve 
hours & day, and who are often more 
skilled than the adult standing next 
them, receive half pay, ostensibly be- 
eause of their youth. In return for 
the very essence of the immature 
lives, they receive insufficient and un- 
healthy food, a bunch of rags to sleep 
on and a eovering for nakedness 
scarcely to be dignified by the name 
of dress. Statistics such as these had 
filled the echoes at the Brattle house 
since Ruth’s arrival. They came rush- 
ing back to Maris’ memory now, and 
set her to stumbling on the steep path. 

After a few more silent, hurrying 
moments of descent, she had reached 
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the wretched home of the Winches 
and paused directly under the window 
which had held her beacon light.: The 
thin board walls of the house came 
near to the earth on this upward side. 
She. could have looked into the sick 
room had she dared. The light. 
streaming upward from the distant 
store, made a clear rectangle of black 
shadow. In this she hid, pressing her 
cheek and ear against the house, and 
listening intently. 

At first there was no distinct sound, 
though the silenee was itself pregnan: 
with restlessness, Something like a 
moan came, only to be stilled. Now, 
distinctly, she heard the voice of a 
child, saying over and over, the one 
word, “‘water.” No one came to her, 
though a gruff sort of answer might 
be heard from a more distant part of 


the room. Now the feeble voice was 
raised. ‘“Kaint I hev jes’ one more 
swaller? My throat’s killin’ me.” 


The gruff sound came again, more 
audibly, and was followed by heavy, 
shambling footsteps on the floor. These, 
Maris guessed, belonged to Winch, 
and she blessed the man softly be- 
cause he was bringing the sick child 
what she craved, 

: But this was evidently not his mo- 
tive. He went to the front door and 
opened it, and was passing out, 
still mumbling, when the shrill, nasal 
tones of a third person cried to him, 


“An’ now whar you think you're 
goin’?” 
“What's that to you? I’m goin’.” 


“Down to-that cursed store ag’in— 


drinkin’ up what me an’ Lisshy 
makes,” 

“Well, an’ what uv it!” repeated 
the man in a_ hoarse, thickened 
voice, “I’m goin’,;.an’ that’s all er- 
bout it. I can’t git no sleep with 
that kid nickerin’ like er sick eolt. 
Haven't closed my eyes.” 

“You kin sleep all day while 
I’m workin’,” retorted the woman. 


“Wouldn’t hurt you to give her a 
dipper uv water~onst in a while an’ 
let me git my rest. I’m jes erbout 
wore to a frazzle between you an’ 
her.” 

The man’s reply to. this was a curse, 
and a bang of the door that made the 
frail house shiver. The woman rose 
hurriedly and went after him, reop- 
ening the door. She did not speak to 
him again, but stood in the entrance 
watching him with a resentment and 
disgust so powerful that Maris could 
feel it where she hid. The woman's 


voice had, all along, been unmis- 
takable. It was Jane Rumbough’s 
beyond doubt, though sharpened, 


fretted and grown more nasal with 
the hardness and poverty of her life. 
Maris could almost pity -her, that, 
after having lost the man for whom 
she had given up honor, decency and 
everything that makes life worth 


“Well, an’ What Of It! I’m Goin’, an’ That’s all About It” 
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while to a good woman, she should 
have Chosen a second mate so much 
lower @nd more degraded. She 
watched, too, as through Jane Rum- 
bough’s eyes, ie iurching figure as 
it toek precarious passage down the 
slope. Not only a drunkard, but un- 
mistakably a diseased and useless 
wreck. - Now he was silhouetted clear 
against the saloon lights, a shapeless, 
pull-like outline, eloquent of infirmity. 

The woman in the doorway turned, 
and was slowly drawing the panel to 
a close. This was the opportunity. 
Maris came out into the light, her 
veil about her face, and in her most 
northern accent, said: “One moment, 
if you please.’ 

“Mercy! Who's that!” 
bough cried, Then, seeing she had 
nothing to fear, added, with a nervous 
giggle: “You sho’ scairt the gizzard 
outer me that time!” 


Jane Rum- 


“Oh, what’s happenin’—what’s hap- 
penin’, mawmer ?” screamed the 
child’s voice from within, 

“Nothin’. Shet up, you!” said 


Jane, darting her head in at the door 
and out again. She regarded Maris 
now with scrutiny. Her looks were 
not friendly. ‘Well, what are you 
after, prowlin’ ’round here this time 
o’ night?’ 

“T heard your little girl 
I have come to see her,’ 
swered, 

“You might hev 


was hurt. 
Maris an- 


saved yerself the 
trouble,” said the other, insolently, 
and almvust closed the door in her 
face. “Reckon I know your game. 
You’re one o’ them Meddlesome- 
Matties from up North, think you 
kin come down here an’ run us, nig- 
gers an’ all.” 

“Indeed, I am not that kind,” said 
Maris hastily. “I care nothing about 
colored people or attending to others’ 
affairs, I only-feel very sorry for the 
little girl and—her mother. The doc- 
told me of the accident.” 

“Oh! Then you're down to the 
hotel,” said the other in a less bostile 
tone, She knew that travelers were 
generally prodigal of money; also that 
a person just passing through a mill 
town was not so apt to make trouble. 

Maris neither affirmed nor denied 
her last inference, “I know that you 
must be extremely f: atigue d,” she went 


on, throwing what pleading she dared 
into her voice, “and I thought I'd 
offer to sit by the child’s bed for a 
while, sO that you could rest.” 
“We've already druy off Yankee 
nurses and doctors fer the night.” 


“But I am different,” said Maris. 
“How diffrunt? Air ye rich?” 
“T will be glad to give you money 


for the child,” said Maris,’ flushing 
in the dark. 

“And air ye to leave these parts 
soon?” 


“Very soon,” said Maris, “and never 
to come back at all.” 
“How. much money 
was the next question, 
malicious eyes. 


oe 


ye got on yer: 
put with keen, 


“Only ten dollars. But here it is. 
I will send you more.” 
This. argument was irresistible. 


Jane snatched at the crisp, green bill, 
but even when it was safely tucked 
away in the belt of her nondescript 
gown, hesitated before admitting the 
visitor. 

“Water. *Jes’ one swaller,”’ 
Lisshy. “My throat is burnin’ 

Maris went in before the 
could-stop her. Jane followed a lithe 
sullenly; “Now, none uv yer talk 
erbout ‘how old-she -is, an’ how long 
she’s »worked in- the mill; an’ all that 
funny .business,”” .Jane. “Rumbough 
warned. 

“No, no, indeed,” murmured Maris, 
almost-‘overcome, now, by the near- 
ness of her quest. “She must not 
talk at- all with fever. fll just sit 
here quietly, and sometimes give her 
water. You may be perfectly assured 
of my good faith.” ; 

The room where Lisshy lay was to 
the left as one entered. A second one 
opened.-to .the right, and thefe was 
a door betwéen, A third door led out to 
the two‘strips of board which formed 
the “back gallery,’ and whith termi- 
nated in the closet-like kitchen wing. 

The first sensation upon entering 
was that of wonder at the bareness 
of the place. No unused garret ever 
had -an aspect less homelike or less 
human; The air was tainted with the 
odor of greasy rags, and the cheap 
fumes of the lamp. This feeble lu. 
minary stood on a box near the foot 
of the bed. A bit of paper, a broken 
saucer, some medicine and a few 
other trifles were crowded within its 
radius, but Maris barely noted them. 
In the center of the rags Lisshy lay, 
the huge cocoon of her wounded arm 
making a brilliant patch of cleanli- 
ness, She still wore the dress in 
which she had been injured, and her 
hair had not yet been unbraided, or 
cleansed of its lint and dust. Even 
the small pale face had not been 
washed, so busy had Ruth and the 
doctor been with the main. operation, 
and so insensible to dirt had the 
parents of the child become. All 
these things Maris saw, while trying 
not to see. She did not wish to seem 
to serutinize while Jane was at her 
elbow. She did not even wish to be 
certain, as long as Jane breathed in 
the same air. For this strange sac- 
rament of meeting, only she and 
Lisshy and God must be near. 


moaned 
up.” 
other 


BESIDE THE 


“Is that the lady that wants to set 
by my bed?” asked Lisshy in an awed 
whisper. 

““Yes, dear; If Mrs Winch will al- 
low it,” answered Maris, in her crisp, 


forced voice. She fancied that the 
child shrank from the tone. She 
turned, a little hesitatingly, to Jane. 
“May I have a chair, here, beside 
her?” 

Jane laughed harshly. “Furniture 


ain’t in fashion in de Red Village. 
We take a notion to move too often. 
Reckon ye’ll hev to set on soap an’ 
cracker boxes like the rest uv us.” 
“Why, certainly,” said Maris, look- 
ing about. “A box will do quite well.” 
She found one and carried it to the 
bed, choosing the right side where 
the lamp would be nearly at her back. 
Jane stood: watching her, with scorn 
and curiosity, but no recognition on 
her hard, worn face. To her it was 
but a vagary, a passing fad of a rich 
Yankee woman, stirred for the time 
being by a more than usually poign- 


ant exhibition of wretchedness. To 
those whose very existence means 
despair these momentary dallyings 


with sorrow seem almost effrontery. 

Maris sat down, and was giad of 
the respite. Her limbs had begun to 
tremble. She knew that the child's 
uninjured right hand lay a few inches 
from her on the dingy coverlid, and 
that the great dark eyes were trying 
to peer through the meshes of the 
veil. She longed to lift the veil, to 
speak her first real word. Would 
Jane never go? Now she had moved 


a little, 
“Remember,” she was warning, “no 
pryin’ questions, no rubberin’. An’ 


I'll hev to turn you out as soon as I 
hear her paw comin’. He'd skin me 
alive fer lettin’ you in here, an’ take 
ther money into ther bargain. Oh, 
he’s a sweet man, is Jim Winch,” 

“I. will remember,” said Maris. 
“An’ when you tell me he is comin’ 
I'll go out quickly, so that he will 
not see. - Where is the water kept?” 

“In that lard bucket near the head 
uv the bed. Ye'll hev ter be keerful. 
The dipper leaks,” 

“Tll be careful, 
said Maris. 

Under the green veil she shut her 
burning eyes, and bit her lips to- 
gether. Jane was quite still again, 
looking down upon her. Well, if the 
recognition had to come, why, let it. 
Nothing eould keep Maris now from 
absolute certainty... Already she was 
practically sure. A moment alone 
with Lisshy, a iouch of the hand lying 
so near, and the last possibility of 
doubt would go forever. 

At last Jane turned away. She 
had suspected, or, at least, determined 
nothing, though her face showed that 
the stranger. puzzled her. .With some 
ostentation shé went into the adjein- 
ing .room..vnd--began: tugging at the 
pile of rags that she -called bed, until, 
when sheaday down, she could still 
keep Maris and the child within her 


about everything,” 


line. of -yision. But. this did not 
trouble Mariss. Even to have her ‘in 
another room was.a relief. Soon the 


poor, ‘tired ¢reature~ would-fall off.to 
sleep. -~ 

She waited in perfett silence. The 
sick child on the. bed must have felt, 
by -instinct, the’ trerhendous impert of 
the hour, for She, too, was still, ask- 
ing no more f6r water, and waiting, 
waiting breathlessly ‘to see what this 
strange lady was to-do now that they 
were alone,” 
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OPEN FIRE 
Our Spice Box 
As the new district visitor looked at 


Mr Leahy and noted his determined 
chin, she had a momentary sensation 





WIN or 
LOSE? 


of reluctance to question him; but she | 


overcame it, 
task. 

“Where do you deposit your wages, 
Mr Leahy, if you've no objection to 
telling me?” she asked. “I am ting 
to interest the neighborhood in the 
excellent People’s bank, lately 
started.” 

“Sure, I'd as soon tell you as not,” 
said Mr Leahy, cheerfully. 

“Tis tin dollars a week I 
Whin I’ve paid the rint, 
and grocery bills, an’ 


earn, 


the 


an’ ~pought. what’s needed for Celia 
an’ me an’ the five children, I deposit 
the rist o’ the money in barr')s, 
ma’am. 

“S uses sugar barr’ls mostly. | 
They’re a bit iarger, and so holds 
more, Put whin I can't get thim I 
make shift wid plain flour barr'ls.” 
[Youth’s Companion. 

Heroic Treatment 

The physician turned to the office 
patient in the canvas.coat and leg- 
gins. 

“You must follow my directions 
implicitly,” he said, handing him a 
small vial of liquid. “You are to take 
three drops in water every four 
hours.” 

“Three drops in water every four 
hours!” ejaculated the patient, in a 

“And I'm an 


bewildered manner. 
aviator!’’—[Lippincott’s. 
Had No Lack of Substitutes 
“Perhaps you drink too much cof- 
fee,” suggested the doctor, “I should 
advise you to try a substitute.” 


“Sir, your advise is superfluous,” 
replied the patient. “I have lived 
in boarding houses for twenty-five 
years,”’"—[Philadelphia Record. 

Objections to Both 

“Would you prefer hoops to hob- 
bles?” asked one girl. 

“What's the difference?” asked the 
other. “If hobbles are worn you | 


can’t run for a street car, and if hoops 
are worn there is no room in it when 


you catch it.”"—[Washington Star. 
Economizing 
“My dear, we simply have got to 
economize.” 
“Mercy sakes! Haven't I been 
economizing! Instead of letting 
Willie have money for carfare Im 


sending him in the automobile to his 
dancing  class.”’—[Chicago Record 
Herald. 


Big Things by Boys and Girls 


Boys and girls are organizing thou- 
sands,,of; corn, potato, tomato and 
canning elubs in practically every 
state in the nation. They like to com- 
pete for prizes, They learn how to 
do things well, and the entire com- 
munity gets the benefit. They work 








with enthusiasm because they are in- 
terested. There is a littie paper for 
boys’ and girls: School Agriculture, 
Domestic Science and Manual Train- 
ing, Which teaches the young people 
those fundamentals well, because it 


gets ‘them interested. 

They do things while they 
ing and. they simply cannot 
what they learn in that way. 


are learn- 
forget 


Progress clubs are being organized | 


and *egan her appointed | 


the provision | 
milkman, | 


an 


canbe solved only by 
the utmost delicacy of 
touch, accuracy of hand 
and eye and steadiness 


| of 























This Shot 
Decides 


Often, at the most crit- 
ical point of the game, 


needs no special room. 
set on library or dining-room table 
or mounted on its own legs or com- 
pactly folding stand, Sizes range up to 
414x9 feet (standard), 
actly correct in proportions and adapt- 
ed to the most expert play. 


Terms: $1 or more down ( 
style) 
balls, and full playing equipment free. 


1109 Center St., 









aweward situation 


nerve 


Billiard and Pool Table 


It can be 


each size ex- 


*129¢°e DOWN 


Prices are; #6, $15, #25, #45, 255, 875, etc. 
epending on size and 


and a small amount each month. Oues, 


FREE TRIA No TAPE— 


L— RED 
oes receipt of first installment we wil! ship table. 


Send 
prices, terms of payment for each table, 


yon itone week. Lf unsatisfactory, return it, 
on its receipt we will refund your deposit. 
today for iljustrated catalog es 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
Portland, Me. 
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It takes shoes, tonts awnings, pulley belts, care 
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... CLEAN MILK... 
By 8. D. BELCHER, M. D, 


In this book the author sets forth prac 
tical methods for the exclusion of bacteria 
from milk, and how to prevent contaminge 
tion of milk from the stable to the oon- 
sumer. Illustrated. 6x7 inches. 146 
COT cewvecrerceccvecceeenececcecsonerees 


Orange Judd Company 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., . ¥. 
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thus, each’ into the other's eyes 
what seeméd &@ century. Then Maris | 
put out her hand, The child shivered, | 
and for an instant jet her lids fell) 
A feeling of delicious. peace “crept | 
over her. . She could rest now while 
this wonderful. lady hel@ her hand. 
She did not want to s'eep, because she 
feared the vision would go. Just to 
lie there, with that: touch upon her. 
When she looked: up again she 
thought that ¢ new light must have 
come into the room, but it was only | 
the reflection” Of “the »lady’s facé on 
hers. | 





[To Be. Continued. ] 





Synopsis of Previous Chapters—Dwight Alder. the 
youngest partner of @ wealthy New York firm. is 
sent south to look after the firm’s mill interests, | 
Just as the Aldens get settled in their new home, 
Dwight receives a letter from his sister Ruth. a young 

essor of sociology, saying that she intends coming 
to visit them. Ruth is much interested in the child 
labor problem, and Dwight fears that she may stir 
up treuble at the mill. Mcanwhile he tells his wife 
that he promised the minister, Dr Singleterry, they 
will go to church. At the mention of the minister’s 
name Mrs Alden aoe becomes very pale, and the 
husband tries to learn what there is about this name 
> nent morning Dr Singleterry, 


among 

of a pe Dr Page, -who once was in love with 
her. ge intends coming south for special work. 
doctor cnivaa, and while they are at dinner, 
Maris becomes much excited, as the child labor 

is di d. A le girl, whom Ma 
fears is her child by her 
in the mill, 
they can for the little one, and Maris becomes al- 


most frantic with fear. 
that night to see the litle girl 








An Acceptable Gift 


for Christmas or New Year’s is a subscfiption for one or 
more years to the American Agriculturist. The regular sub- 
scription price is $1.00 for each year. 
$2.00 and the names of two friends who are not subscribe rs, 
we will enter each for one year, send the gift card de- 
scribed below and renew your own subscription one year. 
Thousands availed themselves last year of the opportunity 
thus offered of remembering their friends, and surely no 
more acceptable gift could be given one than a subscrip- 


However, if you send us 








tion to this publication, every 
number of which will pleasantly 
remind the recipient of the donor. 


To emphasize the gift and show 
the giver, we send upon request a 
beautifully engraved gift card 4x5}4 
inches, as shown below, stating the 
term of subscription and giving the 
name of the person making the gift. 


We especially request that or- 
ders be sent early and thus insure 
the prompt delivery of the gift 


card, whi will be mailed to reach 
its destination on 
any specified date. 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
CPRIMOMELD, wree 
@inmearoue 


«tw YORE crise 


will fo sent gon fos —geas) fattth the, 
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‘compliments of 


beginning with the current issue: 
Oranae Judd Company 
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HOME AND WH 
Ee 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS INTERESTS 


HOUSEHOLD 











A Neighborhood House 


ERNEST NEWTON BAGG 


The city has so many ways of at- 
tracting the attention and holding 
the interest of its inhabitants that 
there is little danger of any actual 
suffering from the lack of neighbor- 
liness. Not but that all cities reaily 
do contain, fer one cause or an- 
other, lonesome, forlorn individuals, to 
whom the recurrence of Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and other festal occasions, 
suggesting the nature of past observ- 
ances of those days, is almost like a 
series of shocks, each more disagree- 
able than the last. 


But community interest does not 
have to be conserved as carefully 
as in rural or semirural districts. 
Weatogue, Ct, is much like many a 


village community, not only in New 
England, but west and south as well, 
and not half so badly off, either, as 
some of these. 

With no large town 
interests to hold the young and 
the ambitious to the place except 
by the elastic ties of affection, it is 
searcely to be wondered at _ that 
chureh and social life in time grew 
Jess and less strong in those elements 
which made for prosperous growth 
and a’ bridging over of the generous 
gap between the conditions of one 
generation and those of another. 
Death and the natural depletion of 
country. districts by the younger and 
more progressive element of the com- 
munity left Weatogue as it left many 
a more pretentious township center. 

Purpose of the House 

This is why the Mather homestead 
came to be, first an experiment, now 
an assured success, as a “neighbor- 
hood house,” where all the interests 
of the community are invited to find 
friendly and occasional housing for 
their social and semipublic life. It 
is thoroughly democratic and all the 
privileges and advantages are. shared 
in equally by all who care to identify 
themselves with the house, 

It serves as: a ,church (a fire 
had previously, as it happens, de- 
creased the number ef churches in 
Weatogue), a debating club, a society 
and association meeting place, the reg- 
ular mecca for the county poultry and 
other farmers’ clubs, the boy scouts’ 


close by, no 


general finish of pure white, that 
most cheerful of all colors for such 
a place, lend an immediate welcome 
to the.“‘stranger in the gates,” if such 
there be. In such a place the least 
manifestation of discrimination—any 
caste, stiffness, haughty demeanor, 
would be fatal to the objects for 
which the house stands—the broadest 
possible sympathy with every commu- 
nity interest which can be enjoyed in 
common. 

Like Weatogue, any community 
willing to try the experiment will find 
not only many people who can and 
will help them to secure a common 
building for such a purpose, and, 
moreover, also like Weatogue, will 
find that many more of their activi- 
ties that would be believed impossible 
before the experiment is tried in this 
form, can find profit and satisfaction 
in meeting together on a common 
brotherhood basis. Think of the possi- 
bilities in the average village commu- 
nity, where sometimes the once-pros- 
perous church parish, for example, 
has dwindled from natural causes 
down to a mere handful of faithful 
souls who struggle heroically to pay 
the bills for the “coal and light and 
minister’s salary,” just as did their 
fathers for years and years gone by! 
Merely the ehoice of a time not al- 
ready engaged by some other com- 
munity interest, and just as cordial 
a welcome as was given the other de- 
nomination who had the first choice 
of a meeting house. 

“You will be astonished to see how 
quickly and sensibly and harmoni- 
ously this works out,” said one who 
had watched the growth of this par- 
ticular experiment from the time 
when Mrs Julia Mather Croft’ came 
into possession of the homestead of 
her parents, both of whom died on 
the same day and of whom it is the 
lasting memorial. “The whole settle- 
ment helps to keep the grounds in 
order. Everybody feels that he may 
at some time, if not at present, have 
a special personal interest in the ap- 
Pearance as well as the safety of the 


place. Every man in 20 miles at 
least would wish to defend it from 


fire, because he appreciates what it 
stands for in the community, and in 
a general way why the community is 
far better for its being there. 

“The local Grand Army men—only a 
handful compared with the post mem- 





. $35,000. 
‘was raised within 30 minutes by the 


church in a village; we prefer to call 
it religious efficiency in community 
service, 

Of course this plant and its splen- 
did equipment took a lot of money, 
but within 30 days the people sub- 
seribed the $20,000 necessary. As the 
building grew the needs became more 
apparent and were supplied. When 
finished, it gave to the community on 
the most commanding corner in the 
village, a magnificent structure, classic 
in its beautiful lines, spiritual in the 
aspiration of its lofty tower. 

Beside the-church was built a» mod- 
ern eight-room manse for the min- 
ister. The large lawn is being de- 
veloped into a small purk of flowers 
and playground for children, When 
adjustments were made it was found 
that running expenses were doubled. 
This was subscribed in less than five 
days.~ The plant cost little short of 
This unsubscribed amount 


use of telephone and personal calls, 
so that the congregation came to the 


dedication last February without a 
dollar of- indebtedness. Now the 
church is open seven days in the 


week, from morning until 10 o’clock at 
night in a service as varied as the 
needs of the community. 


Meeting the Rural Church Problem 


[From Page 548.] 


should lend itself voluntariiy to 
country uplift wherever and whenever 
this is practicable and desirable. 
For instance, a business man could 
give an occasional lecture on good 
business principles to an audience of 
farmers, or soi.e upright judge or 
public official could talk on good cit- 
izenship. The city physician could 
instruct country friends for a night 
on rural. sanitation and hygiene, what 
to do till the doctor comes, how to 
keep well, etc. Musicians could give 
an occasional concert in the country, 
or some expert in domestic science 
could talk to the country women on 
the art of cooking and housekeeping. 

These services would be invaluable. 
In many cases the farmers could com- 








pensate, But city friends would, no 
doubt, be glad to contribute their 
talent if expenses were paid. This 


would be only fair and just, because, 
when the countrv young men and 
women become educated and capable 
of leading and teaching they go to 
the town or city to live. The town 
and city, therefore, are the gainers, 
while the country is being constantly 
drained of competent leaders and 
teachers. Philanthropists should not 


discriminate against the country peo- 
ple. 

The farmer has had a most impor- 
tant part in developing the resources 


American Agriculturist 


and the wealth of the country. Why 
should he not have some. of the li- 
braries, great~ universities or other 
equally good things at the expense of 
our men of wealth? The public li- 
braries in town should contain books 
on country life. 

Rural life conferences are, and have 
been, held all over the country, espe- 
cially in connection with our state 
agricultural coNeges. Yet very little 
has been said about them in the 
press, and with a few exceptions 
practically nothing in our church pa- 
pers. It ought t6 be somebody’s busi- 
ness to write up these conferences and 
institutes that the public might have 
the benefit of the study and research 
of these rural life experts, The 
country newspaper could be a power 
for good in the local rural commu- 
nity if it had any adequate concep- 
tion of its mission. 

Joint commissions composed of rep- 
resentative men from country and city 
should be constituted in every county 
and state to promote mutual co- 
operation between city and country. 
It would be. well also to have a na- 
tional commission to look after the 
wider interests that jointly concern 
city and country. é 

These various commissions should 
be properly financed and given a cer- 
tain amount of authority to act. 
Such agencies would naturally con- 


cern themselves with bringing the 
producer and consumer closer to- 
gether; helping the country people 


to more of the means of comfort and 
culture which our civilization affords; 
collecting, compiling and distributing 
useful facts and information, and in 
many similar ways promote the com- 
mon good, 


Rural Schools Past and Present 


W. E. PERHAM, WAYNE COUNTY, PA 





A friend was introduced to Marion 
Harland as “Miss B—, the young lady 
who gives gunning lessons in ‘the vil- 


lage.” Miss Harland, at once said, 
“Am the village schoolteacher!” 
Last week was the great week for 


teachers in this county as it was the 
week of county institute, when the 
244 teachers met in session at our 
county seat. This has called to mind 


some changes in our schools in the 
past 30 years. 
Those who attended institute then 


paid their expenses from meager sal- 
aries. Now the state pays $3 a day, 
but by a provision of the new schoal 
code, teachers forfeit an equal sum 
from their next month’s salary for 
each day they are absent without a 
legitimate excuse, 
“Thirty years 

home and threw down 


ago we boys went 
our arithme- 
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So soft and smooth and light you are only conscious of 
Interlock Underwear because it keeps you ‘‘good and 
warm.” The most comfortable winter underwear you ever wore—two gauzy 


fabrics knit into one. Your dealer will explain. 

Several leading manufacturers make Interlock Underwear, and their 
own labels may appear on the garments. Bé sure the word Interlock and 
the metal lock are there. They stamp it genuine Inter- 
lock Underwear. Cotton, mercerized cotton, and 
merino; different styles, grades and prices, 
from the inexpensive to the luxurious 
garments. 

For Men and Boys—shirts or drawers, 0c and 
up; union suite, $l and up. Fer Infaete— 
shirts, pants and sleep ping Sarments, cotton, ¥ 


merino, wool and silk, 2c to $1.50. Ask your 
er for one of the Interlock U nderweart. 


Write us for illustrated booklet 
and sample 


1o> € wa 
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The Assembly Room in the Neighborhood House at Weatogue 


; 









headquarters, the ladies’ guild recep- bership which once flourished—‘fight - . 
tion room, the grange, social hall, their battles over again’ in front of General Knit Fabric Compasy ~ 
lodge quarters for three secret so- its blazing open fireplaces. The Utica, N. Y. tt 
cleties, lecture platform and general house honors them with a. really ® 
audience hall—all In one, not to men- ‘Grand’ dinner every year. The wives 4 
tion the various religious uses to and widows of veterans have a stand- 

which the building is put on Satur- ing invitation to use freely any unoc- al 
days and Sundays cupied corner in the house (and many 

















A nominal charge is, of course, cozy ones are usually to be found) in 
made to -each organization or in- which to sew or write or read; and 
dividual covering their just pro- they have not failed to appreciate LED THAT EERS, GIVEN 
portion of the bare cost of care, the privilege. Everyone is glad = 
fuel, lighting. and incidentals con- house is here, as it certainly we 
nected with their use of the place. fills a long-felt want.” YOU CAN HAVE ONE AWAY 
“Come if you like—and you are al- ~ 
ways welcome!" Such is the spirit A - —_. —=— - 
of Rev Charles P. Croft who occu- Church With Many Sided Activities 
pies and controls the “house” left in ‘ 
his hands through his marriage into {From Page 547.] Send 
the Mather family. telegraphy, domestic science, sewing, 
reme ' millinery, china painting and pastel 
Arrangement and Furnishings ack Soroush the sinter Tacs Wal No | 
A picture of the outside of the be a series of lectures and demon- we 
house is on our opening page of this strations on farming, dairying and oney 
issue, while a view of the assembly animal husbandry by university pro- 
yeom is shown here. The capacity of - fessors and practical experts. There j ‘ 


will be another series of lectures on 
sanitation and tiygiene, covering the 
person, such as the care of the mouth, 
the eyes, the body, and treating of en- 
vironment, as the home, outbuildings 


250, and it is often filled 
to overflowing. Opening into it, so as 
to be almost a part of it, is the li- 
brary of about a thousand carefully 
chosen volumes. Big pantries lead off 


this roGm is 
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This is the greatest sled for boys and girls ever manufactured. Known aj! over the country as 
the “sled that steers.” Runners are e onsing steel, and when you coast down hill a slight pressure 
of the foot curves them and steers the sled to one side. No digging-in the snow with your heels 






from the well-equipped kitchen, well and water supply. A week day kin- or plowing the snow wi foot. Not one boy in a hundred has one of these sleds, You can 
supplied with the dishes and “fix- dergarten will be opened and in con- have one for a little easy work. Write me today and I will tell you all about it. ‘ 
ings” necessary for suppers and en- nection therewith lectures will be A. M. PIPER. 801 POPULAR BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA, 





tertainments. 
Fine pictures, béautiful old co- 
Jonial furniture, .wide. windows, a 


given on the care, feeding and train- 
ing of children. 
Our church is called an institutional 
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We Want Some 


Good Neighbors 


I hired @ man for six moatas to scour the State of 
Florida, and select for me and my three sons some of the 
best land im the best locality. Then I « four ex- 

rts to examine the tract selected. The ed 
Florida Grower” was one of them, the others were prom- 
jnent growers and nurserymen and they al) pronounced 
the land excellent. 

To a wholesale price, we bought several times as 
much land as we will need_for our own groves and truck 
farms, and we are in position to offer to the right parties 
some of the finest 3) and 4 acre tracts in the State at 
gery attractive prices. 

We have learned many things sbout Florida that the 
settler should know, but which the land companies do not 
tell. rite for particulars and state your present occu- 
pation, and why you are interested in Florida. 


F. O. FARWELL 
14 Fenlon Place, - : Dubuque, Iowa 












EXPERT 


We teach you the entire subject by mail in 20 
weeks’ time, and assist you to secure 
ition. Demand for trained men can’t be ff 
imple, practical personal instruction. 
Free auto model to each student. 

First Lesson FREE— Write for It Now 
OWNEBS—We supply competent men 
Empire Avto institute, 784 Empire Bidg., Rochester, &. ¥. 
The Original Automobile School 
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For the real truth about 


PaATtenN§r 


W rite, Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
620 @. ®*reet Washineton, D. C. 


Useful Booklet FREE 
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Cross 
Seals 


Bring a Merry Christmas 


ONE 
CENT 
EACH 





Red Cross Seals Provide 
These Things 
Public Education 


Hospitals and Sanatoria 
Dispensaries and Visiting Nurses 


These Prevent Tuberculosis 
and Protect Your Home 


Last Year We Sold $300,000 Worth 
This Year We Need a Million from 
Red Cross Seals 
WILL YOU DO YOUR PART? 
Red Cross Seals Cost only oe 


Cent each, and should be 
on the back of all Christmas Mail 

















ST ] bay Red Seals in your town, write to 
RED CROSS SEALS HEADQUARTERS 
715 Union Trost Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















Christmas 
| Dinners 


for 300,000 Poor People 
Will be supplied by 
The Salvation Army 
Throughout the United States. 


Will you help by sending a donaiwn, 
ne matter how smali 


To Commander MISS BOOTH 
118 West Fourteenth St., New York City 


Western States, Commissioner Estill, 
669.8. State Street, Chicago. 
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THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 


ties; now the boys throw down dog- 
eared Virgils. Ambitious ones had to 
leave home in order to contintie their 
education beyond the three R's; now 
the townships which have not high 
schools of their own are in easy reach 
of neighboring ones. These high 
schools prepare ‘for college. 

It seems no time since the salaries 
varied from $16 to $18 a month with 
the privilege of boarding around. To- 
day the minimum salary is $40 a 
month, and the teachers holding 
either professional or permanent cer- 
tificates receive at least $50. Schools 
were large, often 40 or 50 pupils; now 
the number rarely foes abovve 20 and 


| more often is from six to eight. What 
| will the next generation show? 





Our present state superintendent 
of public instruction, Dr Schaefer, 
has done much for rural! districts in 
his interest in and efforts for town- 
ship high schovols. These take the 
place of the old private academies. 
They become the center of scholastic 
interests and solve in some degree the 
social problems through the socials, 


lectures, entertainments, etc, held 
under their auspices. 
Agricultural Studies 


The course of study, as laid out by 
Dr Schaefer, puts special emphasis 
on the subjects which would be of 
use to prospective farmers. Some of 
them are elements of agriculture, 
chemistry of the soils, botany, etc. 
Children are taught about the various 
breeds of farm animals and are even 
made to figure out balanced rations. 

Somebody said, “Despite a!l, it is 
better to give a jolly than a jar,” but 
some way I have a liking for our old 
red schoolhouse, under the beeches 
down by the creek. Ventilation wasn't 
thought about or talked -about, but 
we were healthy animals. Probably 
we got fresh air enough through the 
cracks in the walls. I don’t want to 
decry higher education and all the 
education one can get, but I believe 
w. were taught to reason just as well 
by the study of arithmetic as the pu- 
pils of today are by the study. of 
arithmetic. algebra and geometry. 

I believe, too, that our study of 
United States history was as effective 
in producing patriotic citizens as 
their study of that and of civics, of 
English and of general history. We 
had few of the “frills,” but we had 
the perseverance and the dogged de- 
termination to make good. Wanting 
our children not to improve upon 
what we did, is a different thing. 
Somehow, though, what we did seems 
normal and good. School taxes are 
high and-we wonder how they will be 
paid, but it is done. We want the 
children of Penusylvania to have the 
best there is for them. 

After much controversy 
school code was passed by 
legislature. It provides for 
things left unprovided for by the old 
school laws and the supervision of 
the state over things educational is 
much closer. One provision means 


the new 
the last 








many | 


advancement for the teachers up to | 


a certain point at least. No teacher 
may teach more than five years on a 
provisional certificate, nor may a pfro- 
fessional certificate be renewed more 
than three times. That means per- 
manent state certificates. 

On looking over a few of these pro 
visions, I contrast them with the 
times when even uniform text-books 
were unknown. The oldest children 
in a family used the text-books 
herited from parents or aunts and 
unclés; the youngest ones used those 
of the older brothers or sisters. Per- 
haps some one had a new speller or 
a new mental arithmetic. It is such 
a little while ago! A story is told of 
a mathematical prodigy, a product of 
this county, who went to the old 
Bethany academy in the days of Prof 
Stoddard. As the professor was ex- 
amining him, he was amazed at the 
erudition shown and asked where he 
acquired it. The youth replied, “In 
township, sir, by the light of the 
pine knot.” That man’s son is but 
45 years old. Such is progress. 








My Creed 





would be true, for there are those who 
trust me; 

would be pure, for there are those who 
care; 

would be strong, for there is much to 
suffer: 

would be brave, for there is much to 
dare! 


~_-— — 


would be friend of all—the foe, the 

friendl 
would be and soegnt the gift; 
would be for know my 


w. ess: 
would look up and laugh, and love, 
and lift! 


vin 3 
umble, 


= = 
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The Trial Course 


“I’m afraid you may think we are 
giving you a lot of fish this week, 
old man,” said the genial host, as 
they sat down to dinner. “The fact 
is, my wife has got hold of what 
sounds like a really capital device for 
removing a fishbone stuck in the 
throat, and, we want to see if it 
works.” —{Tit-Bits. 
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We make ladies’ and men's 
beautiful Japan SILK HOSE. 
> Ail staple colors. Sell for 
per pair. Factory price toagents 


: per dozen pairs. Trademark 
Qeabatencmameed on every pair in gc!i. 
Sam Goce (by mail). Any assorted 


irs ( 
attractively boxed for Xmas gifts. 
DAKIN HOSIERY FACTORY, - New 






5.4. 
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oe Ail Machinety-- Fine tor Mi gtorists 
Send roc. for trial tube. 
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Have You Ever Thought of the 


Possibilities Offered You by 
Our Farmers’ Exchange? 


you may want a man for your farm, or perhaps you are 
in need of work. Probably you’ve got some implement 
or machine to sell, or want to trade some article for other 


If that’s the case, 


goods. 


here’s where the Farmers’ 


Exchange columns of the American Agriculturist will be of 


service to you. 


It_Costs Little and Brings Quick Returns 








The Farmer’s Exchange, Help Bureau and Real Estate Market of the American 
Agriculturist was inaugurated for the convenience and benefit of our subscribers, hay 
ing been brought about by the number of our readers who have written us along this 


subject at frequent intervals for some time. 


It has proven a very simple, cheap, easy 


and effective way of finding a quick market for anything and everything that any 
farmer or other person may wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 


Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 

Horses, mules or jacks. 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various 
breeds of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, 
pigeons, incubators, brooders, or poul- 
try supplies. 

Sheep, wool. goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos. 

insecticides and fungicides. 

Furniture or household goods, conven- 
iences, heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries. 


The advertisements are eagerly read 


Bees, honey or apiary supplies. 

Dogs, cats or pet stock. 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds. 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, 
engines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock, 

Help wanted for farm, mill, 
house. 

Wants of any nature or description. 

Situations wanted in country or town, 

Lands, farms or real estate. 


shop or 


each week by thousands of farm families. 


Among this vast number there are many who will be quick to buy what you have to 


sell or can trade for anything you may wi 
You can tell your story at a very low 


issue, the name and address.to be counted as part of the advertisement. 


initial or a number counts as one word. 
No -Black-Faced Type or display of 


small advertisement as noticeable as a large one. 
briefly worded is as effective as a larger one that would cost more. 


sh to exchange. 

cost, as the rate is but 6 cents per word per 
Each 
Cash must accompany each order. 

any kind is allowed, thus making even a 
Usually a short advertisement 
Everybody reads 


the Farmer’s Exchange Department, so that your advertisement is bound to be effective, 


whether it is little or big. 
tention of our readers, surely you will find 
so little to make your wants known. 


If you use this department to bring your wants to the at- 


someone who can satisfy them, and it costs 


Simply write a brief, attractive description of your wants so worded as to interest 


the greatest number of people. 


If you"do not know just how to word your advertise- 


ment, tell vs to word the advertisement for you, giving us the facts, and inclose $1.00 
or more and we will fix up your advertisement and insert it to the amount of your 


remittance. 


by registered mail. 


Do not forget to include your address in the advertisement. 
Remit by postal or express money order or by check. 


Cash or stamps should be sent 





—-— 








WRITE YOUR AD HERE 


- AND SEND IT WITH THE ORDER BLANK BELOW 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Inclosed please find $— 





advertisement as written above under the proper heading in your Farmer’s 
_Exchange Department of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, same to ap- 





Date 


for which insert my . word 





pear for - weeks, starting with your earliest possible issue. 
Name 
Postoffice Siete... 





























We cannot forward popsive, 90 we cannot allow atvertisoments to be addressed in our care 
or m »Ox num 


si vertisement must contain the 





aly 
or 1;ciddle name, care General Delivery, at his own 
postmaster. Advertisements must not be 
letters addressed to initials only. 


ce 
mply wit 


will enable him to An pérertisers hs 
, 8 
h initials, as postmasters are not sileueh te’: 





SEE OUR GUARANTEE ON EDITORIAL PAGE 
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Infant’s Dutch Set 


This pretty little sacque is com- 
menced at the back and knitted in the 
width. K, means knit plain; Pp, 
means purl; th o, means throw over; 
n, means narrow. 

Cast on 70 stitches with white Ber- 
lin saxony wood. Knit plain back 
and forth for 33 ridges. On the next 
row add 35 stitches at each side for 





sleeves. Continue knitting plain for 
19 more ridges. 
On the next row knit 55 stitches; 


bind off 29 stitches for neck; knit the 
remaining stitches on needle. Now 
knit 6 ridges for shoulder. Cast on 
18 stitches for front. Knit 19 more 





Baby’s Knit Sacque 
Bind off 35 stitches from the 


ridges, 
outer edge for sleeve. Knit plain for 
33 ridges; bind off. Take up the 55 
stitches now on needle and knit other 
shoulder and front to correspond. 
Sew up sleeves and underarm seams. 

With color pick up the stitches 
across the bottom of work; knit plain 
across once. Now k 2, th o twice, n; 
then knit plain until within 8 stitches 
of end. Th o twice, n, k 1. In knit- 
ting back k 38, p and knit plain 
until within 3 stitches of the end; 
then p 1, k 1. Knit in this way until 
there are 9 ridges, then pick up the 
stitches along each front, beginning 
at the bottom and knit back plain. 

Now knit 1, th o, n, and knit plain 
to the top of sacque. Knit back plain 
to within 2 stitches of the end;. then 
p i, k 1. Continue knitting in this 
manner until there are 9 ridges. Sew 
the slanting corners together. 

Now pick up the stitches across the 
neck and border and knit 5 ridges. 
Then knit 6 stitches, th o twice, n; 
* knit 7, th o twice, n, and repeat 
from * across the work. In working 
back, drop the Jast half of every 
throwover thread. 

Knit 10 more ridges plain and bind 
off. Knit 10 ridges at the bottom of 





Socks and Hood 
each sleeve; bind off; sew up. 
ribbon through the row of holes at 
the neck. 


Draw 


A Warm Hood 

Cast on id. stitches with white wool. 
Knit plain back and forth for ,10 
ridges. Now increase 1 stitch at each 
side of work, every row for 6 more 
ridges. Knit 30 ridges without in- 
creasing; then narrow 1 stitch at each 
side for 6 ridges. This completes the 
crown. Pick up all the stitches on 
both sides of crown and knit plain 
back and forth for 33 ridges. On next 
row bind off 4 stitches at beginning 
and knit to within 4 stitches of end; 
turn. Work another row like this. 
Then work back“and forth, leaving 2 
stitches at each end of every row for 
8 ridges. Work 1 ridge across the 
entire length of row; break off wool, 
retaining the stitches on the needle. 

With color pick up all the stitches 
across the bottom or neck of hood 
and knit plain back and forth for 9 
ridges; bind off. Now with color pick 
up the stitches on both sides of this 
neck band and knit plain across the 
entire edge of front for 18 ridges; 
bind off. 


Little Socks 


With color cast on 42 stitches, knit 
plain back and forth for 9 ridges; tie 





on white wool_and knit 13 more 
ridges. On the next row k 4; th 0, 
knit 2 together. Repeat to md of 





needle; knit back plain. This row 
forms the holes for ribbon. Knit 
plain for 5 more ridges. Fold the 


in half and on the cen- 
ter 12 stitches; knit plain for 12 
ridges for instep. With color pick 
up all the stitches around the entire 
bottom edge of work and knit plain 
for 6 ridges; bind off. Close the seam 
on the wrong side and trim with rib- 
bon as seen in the illustration. 

The following materials are required 


work evenly 


to make this attractive little set: 
Seven hanks cream white; 3 hanks 
color; 2 bone knitting needles; No 2, 
10-inch 4 yards ribbon, No 3; 1 yard 
ribbon, No 7. We can supply the 
Berlin saxony wool for making this 


pretty set at 20 cents per skein or 
$1.85 for enough to finish the set. 
Also the bone knitting needles at 15 
cents per pair. We do not supply the 
ribbon. 
How to Order 

Order by number of our Fancywork 

Department, this office. 





Potato Pan Cakes 


Peel large potatoes and keep in 
cold water overnight, grate, drain, 
and for every pint allow two eggs, 


beaten separateiy, one-half teaspoon 
of sat, a dust o pepper and one table- 
spoon of flour, more or less according 
to the quality of the potatoes. Brown 
in thin cakes in a little butter.—[E.W. 


Corn Meal Scones 
Put two cups of corn meal into a 
bowl.. Add a teaspoon of sugar, a 


teaspon of salt, two teaspoons of 
baking powder, and mix well togeth- 
er. Add a large teaspoon of butter. 
Rub it into the flour with your hands. 
Add to this sufficient cold milk to 
make a batter that will drop, not 
pour from the spoon. Bake on a 
griddle in muffin rings, as you would 
ordinary muffins.—[Mrs 


Poor Man’s Pudding 

One cup of rice, well picked and 
washed, one-half cup of sugar, two 
quarts of milk, one teaspoon of salt, 
one-quarter teaspoon of cinnamon, 
bake very slowly for three to four 
hours, keeping covered aS much as 
possible until the last 15 minutes, 
then lift the cover to brown the top. 
It should be creamy and not dry 
when done.—[R. 


Bulbs for Winter Windows 


In the illustration shown herewith 
is a double yellow jonquil. This is one 
of the most satisfactory of winter 
flowering plants. Few farmers’ wives 
who love flowers appreciate the value 
of bulbs for winter blooming. For a 
few cents bulbs can be bought, and 
with only the most ordinary care can 
be made to brighten the rooms for 
several weeks at a time. Some bulbs 
can be purchased for as low as 10 
cents a dozen. These are mostly small 
subjects, such as crocus, snowdrop, 
chionodoxa, or glory-of-the-snow, 
grape hyacinth, etc. For five cents 





each, or perhaps even less, some of 
the smaller tulips, Roman hyacinths 
and daffodils can be bought. Some 


of the Dutch hyacinths may be pur- 
chased even as low as 5 cents a. bulb, 
though better ones can be secured for 
from 6 to 10 cents. 

All that is necessary to make these 
bulbs produce flowers is to plant them 
in ordinary garden soil in pots or 
boxes and keep. them in the dark un- 
til after the roots have been formed. 
A cool place is best on the start. The 
bulbs may be taken from this to 
warmer and lighter places from time 
to time during the winter. It is even 
a good plan to allow the bulbs to be 
very cold until the time approaches 
when they should be taken into a 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


warm room; that is, when the bulbs ( 
are received they should all be planted 
at once. Some should then be put in 
a moderately warm place so that their 
roots will develop; the others can be 
placed where they will be cold, but 
not frozen. They will form roots at 
temperatures as low as 40 degrees or 
even lower. 
Until the tops begin to develop the 
bulbs will need almost no attention 
beyond seeing that the soil does not 
become dry. When the tops appear 
then the plants will need much more 
attention because they will need. more 
water. A temperature of 60 to 70 de- 
grees in the room will develop the 
best of flowers and no fear need be 
felt should the room get pretty cold 
at night. Of course, a freeze would 
injure the tops, but most houses do 
not get as cold as this nowadays. 
Most of you women have many 
pretty house plants. Don’t you want 
to write a little letter, telling me 
what your favorite plants are, how 
you care for them, etc. If.any of you 
have kitchen gardens I should like a 
little account of those, too. Let’s get 
together and have a nice little plant 
department, Later I want to have a 
corner called pinmoney from gardens, 
and I wish each one of you who has 
made money from your garden, either 
flower or vegetable, would tell me 
how you did it. What did you plant, 
how large was your garden and how 
did you arrange it? How did you 
market your products, etc. These are 
just little suggestions,. Write the story 
in your own words. I'll fix it up for 
the printer, in case it should happen 


to need any fixing. I'll pay regular 
rates for all the material I use. Ad- 
dress Household Editor, care of this 

















magazine. Please put the words Gar- 
den Experience in the corner of the 
envelope. 


pin across the top of the button and 
sew over the pin. 
pin 
wound around the loose strands be- 
neath the button, 

stay on the button. 


for 
them evenly. 
than cold for sprinkling. 


only, 
size of the heel and rivet on. 
may be done when the rubber is new, 
and it will wear a third lenger. 


them thoroughly. 


kindling 
more easily. 


so I could see the stage.” 


in her lap she couldn’t see the stage 
herself.”—[{St Louis Times. 


Double Yellow Jonquils 





Household Helps 


In sewing on buttons, always put a 





Then when the 
is removed, the thread may be 

making a strong 
A toy sprinkling can is excellent 
sprinkling clothes, dampening 
Warm water is better 


the heels 
cut a piece of sole leather the|. 
Or this | 


If rubbers wear out on 


Save your potato parings and dry 
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You can buy a Gold Coin Store from us 65 to 
#20 less than tan fonies,® 
e 





prices. Wepa 


safe delive {A 
ay a an nd wll —~ 4 
to set 
“ ‘Retletection ores 
money back saa 
with 


is our written 
guaranty. 
Free Catalog 
—Illustrates 
our 3 
Gives Price 
List and tells our 


Plan and '. 
Send for it. bare 


Gold Coin Stove Ca. 
1 Oak St, Troy, 8.¥. 





DON’T PAY TWO PRICES= 


Bave $18.00 to $22.00 on 











They make better 


than wood, as they light 





Of Course Not 
“I asked her to remove her hig hat 





gro 

0 tore “Gray 
lair to its Youthful Color. 
diseases & hair falling. 


Soe and $100 at Druggists. 








“Wouldn’t she do it?” 
“No; she said if she held her hat 
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come from. 
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t vical 2, 1911 | “WITH OUR YOUNG PEOPLE {27} 571 
it & Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 Young Folks’ Letter Box 


Sent te your a prepaid 
Dear Editor: I have been very e 
much interested in reading the let- 
ters from the young folks and I hope ‘ 
this column will not be discontinued our QO \ an Ir 


— w 
Sizes and Prices ancecire, pat 
6 ft., $8.5@jcolors. Easily 
1H ft 40 Sted to wear. 
ft, 4.50 as I should miss it very much and I 
ae toe Ae am sure others would. I should like 
7 siaihine deal ante to have some of ae, young folks write N the Ri ht Ki d f S t . if 
direct at one prof- the names of their favorite books. eed tar Li 
ie . 
it ee ee ae My favorite book is John Halifax, g nd of a in € 
peed for now Catalogue showing goods Gentleman. I live on a farm of 175 
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SE acres. My father makes a specialty S h ' 4 l 
AY t Bird of raising potatoes. I have two broth- CNOO. Agricu ture, Domestic Science and Manual 
> ers and one sister. My older brother = . : 
ount £ sir’ Ss bas quaduated diem teh eebnel ant Training, that fascinating text for school and home use, 
@ teach you by mai mount | is now in college. He cannot come 
Bi imal Game 
aa a) sy SAS home often and we miss him very WILL GIVE THEM THAT START 
rugs. rate your home yourbesa- | much. As this is my first letter I 
tiful trophies, or command big income sell- ee ‘ ~~ 
ty, quichigiearoci In spare Sie by wes ad og ib" Bt -emncot ree Is it in your school? Is it in your home? 
women ren' ‘ 
Ge ieiceew wet Siaseed | | How many of the boys and girls DEMAND IT GET IT 
Tid Rivncd Baz. Quake. Bem | DAVE also read John Halifax? Do any 
ef you others call it your favorite N rae ; 
aS i £33. book, if not, what is, ands why?— o school or family is too poor to have it. 
{Young Folks’ Bditor. N : . . 
o school or family can afford to be without it. 
The ‘‘Galloping >. y at 
99 Dear Letter Box: I am a girl 9 
Past Dodge years old. The letters I have read I A Valuable Gift to Every School °° ees Te, Ones ond pay Gee 
may be used to cheat you the next time you live very much, I am like Grace R., 
BD bey ox gwen, a horse. Or some cert QR, | 1 like books, too. T take books out of ey sea 
rd creel 4. od. x A a idow dolge”, the the public library and“ have some ing in all, six generous pages. Three of these are beautifully illuminated in color, and make 
Pano trick” or some other rascally books of my own. I think Grace’s plain the principles of animal physiology. The tables and charts about the feeding of plants, 
| fameup whichthesemisereantspractice, Pro. | sister would eall me a book worm, WR ea Ee 
| tect yourself against all such knavery—read le bie ace owt —— M.—, = po 0 ty, em mpey — make an outright gift of the Farm, Stock and Pamily Chart to any 
° school that orders a dollar's worth or f School Agriculture. e 
‘(Horse Secrets’? two calves. I have a black and white niniee . a 
—a book which exposes all the slick swindles cow named Dotty Dimple and her The Jittle paper is met tee bir—four pages—every word creative of interest, enthusiasm, zest, 
that are known to professional dopesters and calf’s name is Victor D., and a Jersey progress. “The most inspiring and helpful thing for young people.” 
fixers of horses. It also gives much vital infor- cow called Jersey Belle. We have six SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS—for one year 40c, for three years $1. Sample copy free. 
mation ag to the feeding and conditioningef | horses, their names are Belle, Ned, CLUB RATES FOR SCHOOLS—For balf the school year 10¢ each, fot entire school year 20 each, 
reas It is the most complet= and valenbie Maggie, Teddy, Babe and Nellie.— provided not less than FIVE copies be mailed in one package to a teacher's address. If the sumber 
pore «its kind ever pubiudhed. ‘Tue ullarat [Bessie Hilton. ordered is less than five, the rate for each subscription is 15c for the half year, 25c for the whole year. 
Farm Journ al More Puzzles, Please SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, Orange Judd Company, Publishers 
I have been solving all of the puz- MINNEAPOLIS: Onsida Bldg. CHICAGO: Peoples Gus Bidg. NEW YORK: S15 4th Ave, SPRINGFIELD, Mass: Myrick Bidg. 
ds to. serve a formes, ond re believe thet ts zles that:.you have printed. .I think 
istributing “Horse Secrets” among our st they are just fine. I solved the tooth- 
scribers we are rendering the farmer a most : 
important and valuable service, Farm Journal pick puzzle that had nine squares 





also serves the farmer with sound advice re and had the answer exactly, as‘ you 


garding every branch of farming—serves his printed it. I just received our paper - 
wife with the most helpful housekeepin today, and solved the five-square 
suggestions—serves his entire family Pith toothpick’ puzzle, _Hustle the puzzles 
clean, wholesome entertainment. It is the along, I enjoy them so much. I en- 












































best-loved d 
ished, and'vistts "aivsos homes most. | Joy solving any kind of a puazle and 
would like to haye all kinds pub- O Perm nent V ] 
For Only $1.00 tt hla yursaeSoeens 
here every week.—[Orpha Loar. 
we will send u “Horse S ts” at 
postpaid, and a Journal evar tounen tot Lives oa & Rancti It would be difficult to imagine more beautiful and altogether 
ur yeats. Send to-day, You never bought satisfactory gift books 
a bigger dollar’s worth. I will tell 310000" 5 our home. My 
papa has a ‘ ranch. It has lope ; H 
FarmJournal, 100 N.Ciifton St, Philadelphia | Pare has a $10,000 ranch. It has Farmer's Cyclopedia of Agriculture | Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Live Stock 
CESS |§§ ne, through it that has fish in it. We By E. ¥. Wileox and C. B. Smith. A Compen- | By E. V. Wilcox and ©. B. Smith. The work is 
have about 26 head of horses: one 18 |} Gurm, “Orchard and Garden ‘Crops, the Feeding | era 'mudents’ and ‘tenchere ‘tn it the” actual 
anos os worth . His name is Fetherston. Pattening and Diseases of Farm Animals, farmer finds guidance for improved practice. The 
Helin Us Drive || 12%.) 22rd sere cow tuat |] Bais eerie Se to" oe Gd Ses | ene sotraac deel nS,‘ 
Pp has twin calves. We have two dogs, ana eaupists ‘presentation of the whole cubject of | his’ iecturce and other clannenas mork tn animal 
some cats and about 300 chickens. egricalter in, te broadest sense. he inverme- industry. The student readily finds what is 
, on conta volume is ased on t ri ob - 
the Wolf Aw. I did have a horse but my brother best experimental evidence, practical and sctentific, —~ gh. 3 wy + pl -4 4 -t— © = “the 
Frank sold it for $150_and now I have of the past 20 years in America, with whatever | methods of feeding, breeding and care of farm 
the money in the bank. I have a help Buropean work affords. Every bit of this animals, and the treatment of animal diseases, 
It is at the doors of thousands of-homes in iano and take music lessons. I go vast mass of new and useful information is avu- the preparation and curing of meats and other 
the congested city of New York. Words Pp thoritative, Practical and easily found, and no animal products, dairying, farming and all the 
cannot describe the life tragedies of children to school. I am 12 years old and in — = ang Sean ered to > i ome business features of tne stock industry 
— a ere are tween and 7,000 topics ? y co 7 oO ro 
denied all that makes home the haven of love the fourth A grade.—[{Vera Daniels. ones in these veterences, it contains about 00 (otee inches), “pecutifully L.A ‘a euperter 
and t : . . nearly 500 b half-t , > lores, 6 4 easily re 
and tender infuences, fathers dragging bur- Come Right In a be A ea RO 
s yt Dy ers I am a little girl 13 years old. I tMiost perfect Cyclopedia of Agriculture ever at- series of anatomical charts which appear in @ 
toil, worry, suffer and despair. live on a farm. I have three broth- tempted. book of this character for the first time. 
. Handsomely bound in cloth..............045 $3.50 Handsomely bound in cloth........../..005- $4.50 
Returm Thanks b Hel og and two eisters. My oldest sister Half morocco, very sumptuous, postpaid. .... $4.50 Half morocco, very sumptuous..............$5.50 
F te is 10 years old and the — one. will 
Those Less ortuna be nine months old the d of next Th i ; M 
month. My grandparents have kept e armers anual of aw 
You would be surprised to know how much her ever since she was 10 days old. i ‘Seni teh aie . 
good even the price of a bushel of whéat will The second of last March we lost our . & 1B yy 4 La- g  S tegal wrengn, Bux of = rn ag lie i unpentore, bute a tseaner 
ws It — a baby’s life, aid a crippled dear mother. For pets I have the it tells them how not to commit any legal wrongs. of law with yearg of etpérience, and a practlesl 
Le, Sree or ae cilae eaae TSE | | Proom, dishrag, milk and buckets. |] Sait tng ‘arres™tnd' Sot" ane ey irae: | (e™iho“at’ oft ariel neha mand 
so that he can go to school, coal for a- We milk two cows, one is my agg i: aeet and a, 4m of the fundamental prin- a book | which answerg every purpose of the man 
freezing famil and in hundreds o otherways her name is Hart, one is mine, er ciples are a rules easy to understand. on the farm. Armed with this book orery ‘armer 
relieve acute distress in destitutéfiomes and | | name is Lucy.—{Burnie D. Williams. || Xumeru Mustrations further explain the appli; | may be his oun lawyer, This volume Me printed 
restore worthy families to independence We are glad to have you join our still further add to the utility of the book. Its | and ts handsomely ound in cloth with gold 
a RY. 2, ~ 2. iB Cae ore an en- Corner, Burnie, and hope you'll write author, Hugh Evander Willis, A. M., LL. M.,- stamping. Prige nets.............. eos» $2.00 
| Sunday School, or a personal Seuteiation often. We all feel sorry for any lit- Send for our new and elaborately illustrated catalo 
| ree on Application rately illustrat g 
peace rive the wolf from more than — | tle girl who has lost her dear moth- 128 pages, 6x9 inches, containing descriptions of up- 
——_ er.— Young Folks’ Editor. ward of 500 of the most practical and modern books on agriculture and allied sub- 
Won't You Start a Charity Ten Studies jects; the study of which will enable the reader to successfully cope with any in- 
z I think your paper is fine and I tricate question that may present itself. This will be sent for the asking. 
Entertainment? thought I pone a willie a letter for : J 
Write for literature anid information, or the children’s page. I ‘live in a little ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York 
send contributions to country town. We have two horses 
ROBERT SHAW MINTURN, Treasurer and about eight acres of land. We 
Room No, I 286, 105 East 22nd Street, keep a store, too. I have to go three : 
Ra Fad date fiance || te, Potts vee's gt enon’ || ACCepPtable and Appropriate Books 
Condition of the Poor drive; I love te drive. I go to school. 
I have 10 different studies.—[Velma 





: Eppley. ; for Presents 
This Centerpiece Free Conundrums Does your boy like to read or study? If s0, why not present him at Christmas 


with one or more of the following books? These are thoroughly practical and 


What is the first thing the farmer ; ; 
puts into his garden? His foot. are invaluable to any young man who looks forward to a life on the farm. 
























What two letters make & species | | Cersats in A Thos. Hunt........-»+- $1.75 | Amerloan Fruit Oulturist, J. J. Thomas. net, $2.50 
of sty 4 ae Say . Formers’ Manual Law, = E Writis net 7.00 American Apale Orehard. ¥. A. Waugh . net 1.00 
What is that we shou never as ilizers and Crops, ‘an y s Fruits an r Cultw L. 
for? What we can’t have. ae = a ebémecres a keen sae 1.75 my ‘of “American Grape “eee mp 
Why is a beggar like a baker? They Farm Development, W. M. Hays......... et 1.50 INS oa. wns con ska abewensed’ net 2.00 
both need bread. 4 Machinery and es ‘otors, David. = Suesecstul Fevit Culture, 5. 7 Mi Maynard..... 108 
P Reger one mo aon what is the a ag Poultry Appliances” and tiandierait, “@. B as 
rst thing to do” et up. SU GN WUMED dn ccnccevdcacnnscbogcbeesetipeecncve é 
Why ought fishermen to be wealthy? 138 Pouitey Feed afm peters ‘dard pe vii, ‘se 
Because theirs is all net profit. Business of Dairying, C. B. Lane......-- net 1.35 
What is that which a cart cannot 1.50 First Lessons in Dairying. H. E Van Nor ~ 
move without, yet is of no use to it? inet 8 Questions and’ A ones sss on ehitk” “ 
oise, 7 . e 
What is the difference between a@ . 12s east a on Butter al 
farmer and a dressmaker? One sews p neon a: Be * 4 
what she gathers and the other gath- j 1.00 ' Animal Breeding, 1.50 
ers what he sows. 
When is a clock like a dissatisfieed Free to All Above are .mentioned only a few of the man a on F diss yaw. wes 
man? Whérr ready to strike. which we can upply. — for new and poe ry Rp vo 
iereerived coftow bax bong What nation ‘is most likely to win 128 crane 629 lesion, hevonshty ‘nde td cotining Seripson of upward of 300 of 
tuck a are in the end? Determination. on agricultural and 
nite Shaw finene. What is that which becomes too 
. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York 

















Address, THE ARTICRAFT Co. young the longer it exists?. A por- 
trait. ; 


bea 

















» Shipped posl- 


., we. o> ood gl ede tively and_abso- 
ee cee ee Boe * lutely Fes You do 
not ete y usa ss ale penny either now or later. “We don’t ay: you to keep the phonograph 


—we just con to accept = : a free loan. We do not even ask you for any deposit or any 
guarantée, not even any >. perenot to us. All we ask is that you tell us which of the 


jy capa — outfits ue prefer so that we can send that one to you on this free loan offer. 


FR 


Tale y nssue f nOIC . You Don’t Have 
1 "S'S to Buy Anything 


Set any of the outfits shown above—your choice of records, too. Simply get the phonograph 

the records and use them free just as though they were your own. Entertain yourself, your family and your 

friends, too, if you wish, with everything, from the catchiest, newest popular songs, side-splitting minstrels and vaude- 

ville monologues to the famous grand operas, Amberola and ote: records sung by the world’s greatest artists. . Hear all this to -per- 

fection on the Edison Phonograph. After you have had all this entertainment absolutely free, then you may simply send the outfit right ‘back 

% at our expense. Now if one of your friends wishes to get such an outfit tell him that he can get the rock-bottom price, on easy payments, 

too; even as low as $2.00 a month without interest. But that’s not what we ask of you. We just want to send you your choice of 

ee oe ae a @& the latest style Edison Phonograph fre@—your choice of records, too, all free—then we'll convince you of the magnificent superiority 

FREE © 1 of the new style Edison. It will cost us a little in express charges to get the phonograph back from you—that is true—but we’ll feel 
’ amply repaid for that, knowing that we have made youa friend and a walking advertisement of the new style Edison Phonograph. 


COU! ON Send Coupon for New Edison Books FREE Today 


F. K. BABSON x Get our handsome Free Edison Catalog and list of over 1500 records so 
you can select just the machine and the songs, recitations, etc., you want 

Dest. 4279 Edison Block, cues, to hear on this ultra generous offer. Remember, there is absolutely. no obligation on your 
Without obligations on me p part at all. All you need to do is to return the outfit at our expense when you are through with it. If 
Oe ee ee es ot nee Gee the ao you enjoy good music, and the finest and most varied entertainment that it is possible to imagine, or if you 
my choice of a new style Edison Phonograph. ay want to give your family and friends a treat, such as they could not possibly get through any other means, 
then you should certainly send the Free Coupon to-day. Don’t wait—your name and address on a 

.s postal will do, but the coupon is handier. No letter necessary. Be certain to write while the offer 

®& lasts. Better write to-day. 


> | "HON t DISTRIBU 
+. “opt. 4279 Edison Block, Chicago wasrenn een ii 


Nig letter necessary; just sign and meil this free coupon right NOW. TOOAY. “ 

















